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Comfort and get some 
ozone. 





Ozone is a better tonic for} 
you than any medicine made] 


by man. 


And nature gives us more |# 


than enough to go ’round here. 


Old Point is surrounded by |i 


the waters of Chesapeake Bay, 
the James River and Hampton 
Roads. 

Our winters are made mild 
through the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, which reaches nearer 
to the shore at Old Point than 
anywhere else on the coast. 

The early spring months 
here are shorn of the terrors 
which they hold for dwellers on 
the North Atlantic Coast and in 
the Lake Districts. 

For the bright, warm sun- 
shine mellows the air and even 
makes March a balmy month 
at Old Point Comfort. 

Here you will find no ex- 
trémes of temperature, but a 
restful, healthful atmosphere 
full of bracing, energizing ele- 
ments from the ocean and a 
natural growth of. pines—ele- 
ments which make you strong- 
er, healthier, hardier—and hap- 
pier in proportion. 

You will eat better, sleep 
better and feel better at Old 
Point Comfort. 

* * * 


The U.S. Weather Reports 
prove that no other spot on this 
continent so nearly meets all 
the requirements of a perfect 
coast climate as Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, centering around Old 
Point Comfort. 


OME down to Old Point | PAL 


You Will Gain 


\the Climate 
of Ozone 





These officiai reports, based on the average i r thirteen years, 
show that :— 

—At Old Point the average winter temperatur : is 41.9 degrees, 
nearly 10 degrees above freezing, while that of our: arger cities runs 
from 31.4 degrees in New York down to 16.6 degrees in St. Paul, all 
below freezing. 

—At Old Point Comfort the spring months have an average tem- 
perature 10 degrees higher than New York, while at other points the 
mercury still hovers around freezing. 

In this region fever and malaria are entirely unknown. 


* * * 


When you visit Old Point you will get all the benefits of sea air, 
an extremely dry atmosphere, sunshine in plenty, and an abundance 
of sea foods and garden products for which Tidewater Virginia is 
renowned, 

And you will find all these good things on the famous Chamber- 
lin Cuisine, cooked in that inimitable style known the world over as 

“Old Virginia. os 

The Hotel Chamberlin is right at the “tip” of Old Point Comfort, 
and oysters, terrapin and fish from the near-by waters are not refrig- 
erated when served a la Chamberlin. 

The daily menus are elaborate and elegant enough to satisfy the 
sharpest appetite which the sea breezes produce. 

As the Chamberlin is situated on the government reservation of 
Fortress Monroe, perfect sanitation is maintained, and all food sup- 
plies, water, etc., is subjected to. the strictest Government Inspec- 
tion; and although the water, supplied by artesian wells and springs, 
is considered pure, as an additional precaution all that used for 
drinking is distilled. 

The Hotel Chamberlin is not only ideally situated, but it is, as 
well, the most magnificent resort hotel in America, with perfect 
appointments and the most modern conveniences and comforts. 

And vege 4 — hospitality, typical of the “Old Dominion’”’ 
awaits you at th 


Hotel Chamberlin 


Fortress Monroe, Virginia 


I would like to send you, with my compliments, a booklet descriptive of the Hotel Chamberlin and 


Old Point Comfort, and a copy of ‘**The Colonel’s Capitulation,” 
illustrated in colors by one of our leading American artists. 


a novelette of social and military life. 


I will gladly give you any desired information regarding rates reservation of rooms, etc. If yc". 
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Beyond the Line 
Where Snow 
Flies 
A tropical climate gives 
you “that luxurious 
feeling” which only 
=r with complete 


res’ 
THE 


# 
HAVANA & 
LIMITED | 


A train de luxe, leaves 
Chicago FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOONS at 3, St. Louis 
9.40 p.m.; ‘arrives Mo- 
bile DOCK after dinner 
Saturdays. when you 
are transferred direct 
to the New Palatial 
Steamship “Prince 





George,” arriving Ha. 
vana in time for break- 
fast Monday. 











The equipment of the train and the accomoda- 
tions on the boat are the best offered winter 
tourists. 

Chicago &-Alton Ry. 

ROUTE < Mobile & Ohio R 

Munson basamabie Line 


May we have an opportunity of elaborating on 
the advantages of a Cuban trip this winter ! 


Address GEO. J. CHARLTON: 
Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Chicago & Alton Ry. 


CuicaGo, ILL. 
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HIG"! CRA as oe B - 
SUMMER 


under apcees ik pes pow 
woe booklet on application. 
THE EAGER TOURS 


650 Union Trust Building 
Baltimore, - = » Md. 





EUROPE, and ORIENT 


° Twenty-fifth season of uninterrupted success. 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 
pert guidance. Limited parties. All arrangements 

+ “ [3 first class. Special pours jim for small 
rivate perso s. DR. a . HOWARD 
8. PAIN 


» 148 Ridge Street, "Sheen Falls, N. Y. 











Francis E. Clark,D.D. 


Training the Church 
of the Future 


The celebrated lectures delivered before the 
students of Auburn Theological Seminary by 
the founder of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. It contains, in addition 
to these lectures, other helpful matter. 12mo, 
Cloth, 225 pp. 75 cents. 

A very useful and interesting volume by one who has 
made practical methods of church work not only a thorough 





write me that you are coming, I shall be ready to welcome you, and every arrangement will be made 


study, but also a complete success.--The Reformed Church 





for yourcomfort. Yourroom will 
be ready and your baggage will 
be taken in charge as soon as it 
teaches Old Point Comfort. 


Manager 
Box 58 


ra Adon. Fortress Monroe,Va. 





FOREIGN TOURS 
EUROPE NORWAY 


Selected parties. Limited membership. First- 
class arrangements. It will pay you to write for our 
illustrated booklet before making your plans, 


GILLESPIE & KINPORTS 
3 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 
1225 GREEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, ‘PA. 


CLARK’S TOURS TO JAPAN, $790 


In Japan for the famous ‘cherry blossom season.’? 
Finest promenade Deck Rooms. Exceptional ad- 
vantages. F. C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 

Select private Tour. Seven Countries. 


— — —vV _ Gibraltar—First Class 


EUROPE Saiti.tia 


Miss E. T. WILBER, 253 <a NEW YORK 














Free Travel Map of Europe 


Full of definite s ae the ne for travellers. The best 
routes are outlined, the best methods are explained 


in the accompanying pamphlet. Write for it. 


Bureau of University Travel, 199 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass.’ 





June 23. Via Gibraltar. 14th party. Highest 


Furo testimonials. Moderate price. Send. for illus 
trated hooks, maps, etc. W. A, JOHNSON, 214 W. 


Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 





dress Dr. M Kugler, 426 Walnut 


Eleventh year. Two attractive tours oY wa; ry A 
Europe of the seamisetenesn June 2 and_19. 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Select two months’ Summer Tour, $ 
ro p Small party. Best steamers. Fer- 
son"! escort. Apply at once. Rev. 
ORR RE RTS 


.D.Temple, Watertown Z, Mass, que 





Messenger, Philadelphia. 


> 
Young People’s 
es 
Prayer-Meetings 
How to Conduct Them.—Practical suggestions, 
themes, texts, etc., for young people’s prayer- 
meetings. 12mo, Cloth, 167 pp. 75 cents. 

It is an unusual combination of Christian common sense, 
with a broad and also a minute knowledge of the needs, 
desires, tastes and feelings of young people.—The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston. 











Funk & Wagnalls Co., *.* Publishers 
New York 














New Catalogue of Interesting 
Books Now Ready. 


To be 
had upon application to 


R. R. HAVENS, 153 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
Books purchased. Correspondence solicited 
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a 
BIG BARGAINS for “A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” | 
Y E R S *Tt is a dainty little story, and quite out of thecommon. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
B O O K B U : not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.””—Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 
— ‘ge . ’ e 
Foes. Wacks of _ The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 
Orks. 
. Be This clever story is based. on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
Theodore Roosevelt . the human heart. can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
New Presidential Edition believer. By FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “Prisoners of 
Eight Sumptuous Octabo Volumes the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents. 
1g 





The Winning of the West. 4 Vols. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
American Ideals, and Other Es- 
says. 1 Vol. 























Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. A Captivating Irish Story 
1 h In a story bubbling over with genuine Irish wit are told the 
1 Vol. f 18 1 é é€ o0oc er varied experiences of an ingenious poacher who succeeded 
: The Naval War of 1812. 1 Vol. in boldly hoodwinking four gamekeepers and shooting 
re The Wilderness Hunter, 1 Vol. By SEUMAS MACMANUS over the same estate as many different seasons, 
be 7 a es Se eight . Salt a —-., se save City, Utah: ‘‘ The stories have all the racy flavor of the genuine Irish tale, 
iE .—Size. ° and are told by a master of the style.’’ 
: octavo es paged i 375 pages, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
with a leaf size 6 x 9 inches. 
1l.—Type and Printing. The type used is someeniientia cet 
a large and handsome face of pica, atte eee acl, STANDS AT THE HEAD 
and the presswork has been done by in, leaswiomn:: te eoutineiann . H Sexmahionins ther hant-dens lent 
THE ‘KNICKERBOCKER PRESS in the - ‘meted and ieee A Crowning Victory nna the best for the home, 
best possible manner. ment. 


the best in literary quality. 


11Il.—Paper. The paper, made specially for 
this edition, is a high-grade wove. 


IV.—Binding. The volumes are elegautly 
bound in cloth, with paper labels. 
Publishers’ Price, $16.00 
Our Sale Price, $10.00 


Masterpieces of the Greatest 
1 English Writers of Fiction 
: Issued in twelve volumes, presenting the 


complete texts with the author’s 
final revision. 


EE 2 THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
7g pean ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


: + a ila iy Re igi: Ask yourself the question : ‘‘ Ought I to possess this work?’’ 
‘ aaa Our answer is: ‘‘ YES; it is essential.” ‘ WHY ?” 


of Pompeii. By Sir E. Bulwer Lyiton. It provides you with the latest information on every subject. 
The Caxtons. 





It enables you to feel, at all tintes, that you own and control a complete library. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. It furnishes for you data you can safely use because of its absolute accuracy. 

6 E It satisfies your critical taste by a model literary presentation throughout. 
Jane yre.. Charlotte B t : 2 : oe ; 2 “ “ 
Shirley. . By ariotte bronte. : = you in conc apage ag weeps — air rp impartial utr be ore 

: . : sa4s : makes research a delight by reason of clearness and conciseness of statement. 
The Woman in White. By — Collins. It supplies for your children valuable supplemental data for school use. 
Foul Play. By Charles Reade. It gives abundant help to the ladies of the household in important domestic matters. 

. > De It opens the way to a more full understanding of current events as they happen. 

an ga — It presents, in its maps and illustrations, an unequalled exhibit of art in literature. 
u: r) . 


It explains, through its maps of continents, countries, states and cities, the progress of the 
world and its development. 








































W 1 d’ O It helps the busy man to solve many difficult business and professional problems. 
I he orid S rators It brings about and represents economy of time, of money, of mental and physical energy.» 
7 : It is invaluable in any modern home, office, library or educational institution. 
Comprising the Greatest Orations and Epoch- 
Making Speeches from the dawn of What WE say is stated above ; below you can note what OTHERS say: 
a ne LATEST INFORMATION = 
civilization to the present day “Practically indispensable where the latest | Let us send you our 25¢. Question Booklet—Free 
BS ; 1 information in the most compact and trust- Fill h 2 # ‘ 
Ten sumptuous octavo volumes, 674 x9 | warty em ts euee."—Tie Chrienion | Tit te compe and tet Yous knows on te aection 
i inches, of about 400 pages each. The type Peon 7 erat our descriptive pamphlet with facsimile - POs 
Ps ° colored plates, engravings, maps and charts, text pages * 
1s a handsome face of pica made expressly “ With it a library is well equipped; without it and full description of the posted plan, poste a os se 
for this work, The presswork in the best no library that pretends to even a moderate arrangement of the New International Encyclo- 2 oN ae 
manner of the The Knickerbocker Press.. — of — can justify its claim."— | pedia, filling twenty volumes, containing 16,928 SF S So 
a v altimore Sun. puges, covering 67,097 subjects, illustrated we Se i 
The paper is a high-grade wove. ACCURACY Suites, ae wile uk mae nek Chee Ph Ag 
One hundred full-page illustrations, To use it gives a modern student the impres- ] 7 ooo other illustrations. OMS 
: ° sion of having in its hands an instrument of pre SF 
printed on genuine Japan paper. Great cision.”"—Charles Cuthbert Hall, President ' Pos” 
pains have been taken to secure interesting = Theological Seminary, New York DODD, MEAD & C r@) soe 
: : ; tty. . ae Oe 
subjects and authentic portraits and views, IMPARTIALITY Publishers ot ees 
e B “It is fair to all sects, societies and political : GF WO Va 
Publishers’ Price, $25.00 parties."—Willis F. Sewell, Librarian Tole- 372 Fifth Ave. F Sie 
° do Public Library, Toledo, Ohio. NEW YOR Re ae 
Our Sale Price, $13.50 K SP OFS 
CLEARNESS AND CONCISENESS 4” BS ate” 
NOTE.—Write for our Catalogue of books withdrawn “In chenenaes sa tee maggie statement it die Sho n 
$ rgai is unsurpassed.”"—Fudge Nathaniel Foote, SF Sd 
a — Booklovers Library offered at bargain Cthaeus Coomera T. ‘ PKS & 
. On 
~ VALUE FOR THE BUSY MAN yp OS Fake a 
It has all the information that busy people ss o° Ss a es Poa - 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY need, and in a form which is most satisfactory.” ME ME ey 
= Ae Z goat — Principal o orca Se a s s # 4° & pie 
‘i ° igh School, Olean, iV. ¥. OD eS SO” Rend ae S er ’? 
1635 Chestnut Street & Philadelphia, Pa, S PsgQre ay om s Ae) s ve 
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Life is not Life” 


—RABELAIS 


You may have life and have it more abundantly——you may find health, 
that “ ee of heaven’””—if you come to this great Institution. 











lilness is the 
Only Old Age 


Here you may 
shake off illness 
and learn how to 
defy old age. 


Health is 
Youth 


Here you may find 
the real spring of 
perennial youth. 
Vigor, sunshine, 
joy, power, will 
make your life 
worth living. 


Come Here and be Well 





THE BATTLE GREEK SANITARIUM 


The Createst Health University in the World 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known through- 
out the United States, and to a considerable extent in foreign 
lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative 
among medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclu- 
sive system, but as the true curative method. The physiological method 
makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the mainte- 
nance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician- 
patient recently remarked: “I note that the forces of nature are here 
utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever 
before witnessed; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined 
than theforces of nature ?”’ 


THE SYSTEM COMPRISES 


Open- Air Treatment, Health | Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, | including Nauheim Baths 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, | Prescribed Dietaries, Exten- | and Royal Electric Light 
Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- | sive Physiological Laboratories, | Baths, Massage and 
Country Walks, Out-door | Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- | Mechanical Move- 
Sports, Attractive Menu | therapy, Baths of Every Sort,| ments. % % % 








| peer prenie Recover Health at Battle Creek who have sought 
relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped 


and comfortable place for sick and tired people. Special provisions 
are made for the expert care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. 
Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with re- 
quired medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no 
more than first-class hotel rates for only room end board elsewhere, 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where people eat for health, 
exercise for health, sleep, dress, ‘take baths, learn to swim, get sun- 
burned and tanned in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for health; where they find the way out from 


invalidism and inefficiency into ‘joyous, enduring, strenuous 
health, 











THE 

SANITARIUM, 

Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





Please mail to my 








UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. Kitchen and dining- 
room on top of the house. No odors. Big gymnasium and outdoor and 

indoor baths. Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6. Home- 


like, unconventional life. 
Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. 
handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address: 


THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Ask for our 








address below your 
illustrated booklet ‘“‘D”’ 
as advertised in THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST 2-24. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





TROOPS ORDERED FOR CHINA. 


66 TF serious trouble does not soon. make its appearance in 

China, it will be only because the turbulent elements there 
lack cohesion and direction,” observes the Cleveland Leader, and 
it goes on to add: “ That apprehension is felt in Washington for 
the safety of Americans in China is shown by the mobilization of 
troops in the Philippines and the sending of two cruisers into 
Chinese waters.” The First and Second regiments of infantry 
and the Eighth and Thirteenth batteries of field artillery are now 
on the way to the Philippines, and the Government has ordered 
large supplies of winter clothing for the troops against an expe- 
dition into China. Altogether, the strength of the American 
forces in the Philippines will thus be two companies of engineers, 
two companies of the Signal Corps, four regiments of cavalry 
and twelve regiments of infantry. 

The recent exclusion of Chinese from Australia and South 
Africa, points out the Providence Journal, has intensified resent- 
ment against foreigners, “and a violent outbreak must be re- 
garded among the possibilities.” To quote: 


“That our own Government anticipates such a calamity is clear 
from the reinforcements, both military and naval, which it is 
sending to’ the Philippines. The precaution is wise. All the 
forces that the Powers could muster would be needed, and needed 
in a hurry, if anything like the Boxer troubles of a few years ago 
were repeated on a larger scale.” 


A vast amount of tact and patience will be required, thinks the 
Kansas City Star, to handle the situation, “for the coercion of 
400,000,000 persons would be a task from which even a concert 
of the Powers might shrink.” Is not the United States, asks the 
Pittsburg Post, “to-day unprepared for coercion of large ex- 
tent?” And it continues: “The generalship of the army is no- 
toriously incompetent. Few commanders remain who have seen 
regimental service. But again the volunteers of the rank and file 
would win. But oh, the cost in life and money!” The New 
York Journal of Commerce is inclined to make light of the Chi- 
nese disturbances. It says: 


“Apropos of the warlike preparations that were being made 
by some foreign Powers, our own among the number, to be ready 
for serious trouble in China, Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, the Chi- 
nese Minister in Washington, was asked the other day: ‘Is it 
not a fact that Japan’s astounding victory over Russia has al- 
ready had a tendency to arouse China to the fighting point?’ To 
which Sir Liang replied: ‘Oh, fudge! That affair may be having 
some slight effect on the minds of young fools in China, but none 
whatever on the mind, the soul, the spirit that guides, dominates 
and directs the destinies of my country. It seems to be due to 
a curious lack of a sense of proportion on the part of some of 
our consular representatives in China that the mails of the De- 
partment of State are filled with reports of the vaporings of these 
‘young fools,’ and there appears to be something equally lacking 
in the matter of discretion on the part of the officials of the 
department who allow so much of the purport of this stuff to be 
given to the public.” 


In much the same vein the Detroit News remarks that “ what- 


—E 


ever demonstration may come is likely to be at the hands of scat- 
tered mobs,” since there is no press and therefore no amalgam- 
ated public opinion in China. 

Some papers are charging Japan with the instigation both of 
the boycott and the anti-foreign feeling. But this is constantly 
denied by Japanese representatives. ‘The Brooklyn Témes thinks 
it is Russia’s fault. It observes: 


“Tt is not at all unlikely that Russia’s secret agents are largely 
at the bottom of most of the trouble in China just now, with the 
ultimate purpose of furthering its own trade interests, at the 
expense of this country and Great Britain. From the matter sup- 
plied by these reports it would appear as if both China and Russia 
should be placed under the closest surveillance. If trouble comes, 
it must be met in the most drastic manner by both America and 
Europe. 

“A little preparedness just now would possibly. avert a 
duplicate or worse disaster than the Boxer uprising. This Gov- 
ernment has already taken the initiative in the premises by send- 
ing additional troops to the Philippines, from whence they can 
be despatched to any scene of trouble in China at a moment’s no- 
tice. The other Governments should promptly take the same 
precautions.” 


But in any event, “this is no time for foolishness,” the Boston 
Herald urges; it quotes the Rev. Dr. A. H. Smith, an authority 
on China, as saying, “ We are too lordly. Our attitude is, ‘Come 
here, you dirty little nigger, while I civilize you,’” and he goes 
on to add: — 


“We want no war with China. We shall have none if a wise 
patience and consideration are shown. The prejudice that has 
arisen is not of the kind that a.war would cure. It would be in- 
tensified by war. That China should be subjugated and divided is 
undesirable. China for the Chinese is the principle that all the 
nations should insist on. A new spirit is leavening the ancient 
empire. It should have free opportunity to work itself clear in a 
natural way, even if the experience for the time being does not 
seem advantageous to the watching nations.” 


The Washington Post, however, hopes that Congress will not 
be swept off its feet, because of the boycott, and telax its policy of 
barring out undesirable aliens, which it points out, is a domestic 
measure, “to be settled in the interests of the American working- 
man”; while the Brooklyn Eagle maintains, in bellicose vein, 
that the foreigners are in China to stay. It goes on: 


“The governments to which they owe allegiance will protect 
them against outrage or punish those who commit outrage 
upon them. That policy may not be morally right, but it - 
is the common property and practice of all nations that 
are able to command respect by a show of physical strength. 
China, awakening to the necessity of doing something, is pro- 
ceeding wildly on the theory that her future salvation lies in the 
expulsion of foreigners. When China discovers that theory to be 
fallacious, as she is certain to do after conflict with forces 
stronger than she is herself, her energies will be diverted to the 
only course from which can spring the total independence she - 
covets. 

“That course will lead to a complete remodeling of the 
present archaic and unwieldy government, and to the neutral- 
ization of external influences by an appropriation of the very prin- 
ciples upon which those influences have become strong enough to 
overflow their geographical boundaries, and to intrude where they 
are considered to be a national menace and nuisance.” 
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THOSE CHINAMEN ARE IMPATIENT FELLOWS. 
—wWilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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COMING TO HIM. 
—Shiras in the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF RECIPROCITY WITH CHINA. 


TOO MUCH CROMWELL. 


HE scathing rebuke administered to Chief Engineer Wallace 

by Secretary Taft last June, when Mr. Wallace resigned his 
place at Panama, is recalled by the newspapers in their comment 
on Mr. Wallace’s testimony in Washington before the Senate 
committee that is investigating Panama affairs. “You have 
thought of yourself and yourself alone,” said Secretary Taft, 
bitterly, at that time; “for mere lucre you change your place over 
night without thought of the embarrassing position in which you 
place your Government by this action,” when “by every principle 
of honor and duty you were bound to treat the subject differ- 
ently.” Mr. Wallace now intimates that instead of thinking of 
“himself alone,” he was thinking of himself and William Nelson 
Cromwell, who interfered with his plans so much that he was un- 
able to be alone; and he says that it was on this account that he 
resigned. As a result of this testimony, many papers are asking 
what right Mr. Cromwell has to interfere at Panama, and are 
hinting that his elimination might improve matters down there. 
Cromwell “cannot be too soon effaced,” declares the Philadel- 
phia Record (Ind. Dem.), and the Chicago News (Ind.), the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.), the Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
and a number of other papers are calling for an investigation of 
his mysterious influence. The Boston Herald (Ind.) and the 
Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) agree that Mr. Wallace’s resignation 
was, under the circumstances, perfectly justifiable, and even so 
loyal a Republican paper as the Kansas City Journal suggests the 
time may have arrived to take the canal work out of Secretary 
Taft’s hands. It says: 


“Tt may be shown, after all, that the best interests of the 
Panama canal project may call for the complete elimination of 
Taft and his associates and the placing of the work in the hands 
of some other department of the Government. Certainly Taft 
has managed during the year of his administration to become 
involved in a tangle of criticism, much of which without doubt 
is just. Perhaps before the investigation is concluded, other and 
more conclusive evidence may come to light to fasten the stigma 
of incompetency where it belongs.” 


Mr. Wallace’s testimony is reported thus by the New York 
Times’s Washington correspondent : 


“ Although Cromwell had no official standing publicly with the 
Canal Commission, Mr. Wallace gave the Senators to understand 
that he encountered Cromwell at every stage of the game. It 
was Cromwell, the witness said, who first gave him the official 


news of his appointment to the Canal Commission. In Crom- 
well’s office Wallace took the oath. When Secretary Taft went 
to the isthmus the first time Cromwell was by his side and acted 
as ‘the go-between’ in his approaches to the Panama Govern- 
ment. The Secretary delayed an interview with the chief engineer 
on the canal work until Cromwell could be present. 

“And when Mr. Wallace came home to ‘ shake off’ Cromwell, 
because he felt doubtful about the lawyer’s qualifications to ad- 
vise the Government in a disinterested way, it was Cromwell who 
met him at the dock; Cromwell who made the appointment to 
meet Mr. Taft, ‘delegated by the Secretary,’ and Cromwell who 
was present at the interview and took a leading part in the exam- 
ination leading up to Secretary Taft’s heated dismissal and denun- 
ciation of the engineer.” 


Secretary Taft’s reflections on Mr. Wallace, quoted above, im- 
pel the Springfield Republican to make the following reflections on 
the Secretary: 


“For the Government to pose in public as the judge of the 
motives of the employe in retiring from the service, and to as- 
sume the right publicly to approve or condemn those motives, on 
moral or patriotic grounds, is a species of usurpation that cannot 
be too strongly resented. 

“Mr. Taft has reat many years as a judge, and that fact 
renders his performance in the Wallace case the more remark- 
able. He assumed the right to judge in public, as a high admin- 
istrative officer of the Government, of the motives of the chief 
ergineer in resigning his position. He assumed the right to 
spread before the people, without so much as asking Mr. Wallace’s 
consent, his own version of a private interview, held under 
peculiar circumstances—an interview whose content Mr. Wallace 
had no reason to suppose would be given publicity, and which he 
had not dreamed would be used as the basis for a savage public 
attack upon his motives in resigning his post. Mr. Wallace was 
not aided by counsel; he had no warning that he must lay bare 
all of his motives in order that he might not be judged by 
one alone. Yet, on the basis of a private interview of that char- 
acter, Secretary Taft, with the approval of the President, within 
forty-eight hours publicly branded John F. Wallace before the 
American people as being moved in his course by ‘ mere lucre.’ 
A Secretary of War, who had long served on the bench, ought 
to ask himself whether his conduct was in the remotest degree 
judicial. Would he have permitted the blackest and most repul- 
sive criminal in a court of justice, presided over by him, to have 
been condemned after a hearing such as the one which he con- 
sidered suitable for one of the foremost civil engineers of the 
United States? 

“But even if Mr. Wallace had been influenced in his decision 
to resign solely by the opportunity to earn a larger salary, on 
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what ground does the Government presume to issue its ukase of 
moral condemnation ? The proposition that the Secretary of War 
or the President; of the U nited States may thus sit in moral judg- 
ment upon “American citizens, guilty of no crime, in their legiti- 
mate business ‘relations with the Government, is wholly abhorrent. 
It violates the principles of personal liberty, and tends toward the 
creation of a lawless. tribunal of morals and manners, the exercise 
of whose unrestrained powers may often be subject to the caprices 
or angry moods of combative and impulsive men.” 
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CHIEF ENGINEER STEVENS AND CHAIRMAN SHONTS. 


Mr. Wallace said that he was also hampered in his work by 
Mr. Shonts, whom he regarded as no engineer and an inferior 


executive. Railway and Locomotive Engineering (New York) says 
of Mr. Shonts: 


“Before he was appointed to his present high position Mr. 
Shonts was a railroad manager who had displayed no ability ex- 
cept for selling railroad property. He had no technical or engin- 
eering training, and very little experience in practical railroad 
operating; his experience or ability was not such as would com- 
mand a job as a head brakeman; yet, under the order of Presi- 
dent’ Roosevelt creating him chairman of the Isthmian Canal 


. Commission, Mr. Shonts flashes into a recognized authority on 


biisiness and engineering questions that age, training and experi- 
erice hesitate to tackle. 

“In our opinion, Mr. Shonts as head of the Panama Canal 
Commission is a bluff, and the cool, pretentious way that he talks 
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OBSTRUCTING LEGISLATION. 
THE HovuseE: “I give you warning, old man; it’s loaded! ”’ 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


SOMETHING COMING TO HIM. 
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of difficult engineering problems indicates that the man does not 
appreciate his responsibilities. It is a great pity that President 
Roosevelt did not see fit to appoint a capable man like Engineer 
Wallace to the position of chairman of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, for then he would have had engineering skill combined 
with business capacity. Shonts as the head is an expensive and 
ghastly joke.” 


The Cleveland Leader (Rep.) says, however: 


“The stand of the national Administration is admirable and 
should be maintained. It does not claim that the work it has 
directed is perfect. It does insist that it-has been guided by the 
best light it could get. As to the errors and defects, it is entirely 
willing to acknowledge them and apply remedies wherever they 
may be pointed out. But it will defend. itself against what it 
deems to be unjust attacks. 

“In the meantime the people can be content to look on with 
equanimity, knowing that accusation, recrimination and seeming 
confusion are but seeking of the right path.” 





WHO SHALL FIX RAILROAD RATES? 
Gea LODGE’S. recent speech on rate-fixing entirely 

alters the complexion of the comment on the rate-bill now 
before Congress. Before the passage of the Hepburn bill, the 
press of the country was clamoring for or against the bill. Now 
that the measure is before the Senate, the vital question is, shall 
or shall not judicial review of any action the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may take be provided for? “There should,” said 
Senator Lodge, “be ample provision for an appeal to—or more 
properly a review by—courts of competent’ jurisdiction sitting in 
equity, not only as to whether the rate is confiscatory, but also 
whether it is just and reasonable, and an arrangement should be 
made by law for the rapid disposition of all such cases.” The 
gist of the Senator’s speech is that rebates dre the flagrant evil 
of railway rates; that it is unwise to fix rates by legislation be- 
cause it tends to make them inelastic; that local business condi- 
tions are the best rate-fixers, and finally that appeal must be pro- 
vided for. Senator Lodge, it will be remembered, is regarded as 
the President’s personal representative in the Senate. The 
Washington Post, groping in the dark, remarks: 


“There seems to be no way of reconciling Mr. Lodge’s demand 
for a judicial review of the rate decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the position taken _by the President and 
embodied in numerous bills which are repmted to have met his 





THE LATEST THING IN NIGHTMARES. 
—Pughe in Puck (New York). 
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approval, making the commission the court of last resort in such 
cases. This naturally opens the list of questions as to whether 
Senator Lodge really voiced the views of the President in his ad- 
dress of yesterday. If he did, has the President changed front 
on the railway-rate question? If he spoke only for himself, does 
his address and his radical divergence of opinion from the 
President forecast a break of the heretofore close personal and 
political relations existing between the President and the Senator? 
If Mr. Lodge is to be no longer recognized as the spokesman of 
the President in the Senate chamber, upon whom wiii the mantle 
fall? Of course, all of these questions may be settled satisfac- 
torily before the rate question is disposed of by the Senate, but, 
in the meantime, the answers to them vex the minds of many per- 
sons in and out of Congress.” 


It may be, puts in the Boston Transcript mildly, “that Senator 
Lodge has struck the keynote of the completed legislation on 
































FRANK ROBBINS, 


Spokesman for the coal operators, who says they will not yield. 
railroad rates. Certainly he seems to be the spokesman of a large 
body of senatorial opinion which appreciates the fact that there 
is a problem to be worked out, not merely a bill to be enacted.” 
The Transcript makes no mention of Senator Lodge’s “ spokes- 
manship” for the President. The New York Times feels safe 
in concluding that the President’s views on the matter must have 
“undergone considerable modification since the Hepburn bill 
was drawn.” For the Hepburn bill, unlike its discarded predeces- 
sor of Esch-Townsend authorship, makes no provision for appeal 
from rates fixed by the Commission. The Times thinks the bill 
will fail—* the best thing that could happen to it and to the coun- 
try.” 

The Boston Herald goes back to first principles—that is, to the 
President’s message. The President, it shows, advocates grant- 
ing to the commission full powers to prescribe a “ maximum rea- 
sonable rate” to go into effect within thirty days and to operate 
from then on, subject to review by the courts. Senator Lodge’s 
plan, the Journal of Commerce points out, “is open to the in- 
terpretation that the judicial test should be applied before the 
rate is enforced,” which, concludes the Journal of Commerce, 
“would help toward making it relatively harmless, except in con- 
fusing the law and putting litigation in place of direct enforce- 
ment.” And even Senator Tillman says of the bill that as it 
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stands it has a “ loophole large enough for a freight train to pass 
through.” The Washington correspondents of the New York 
Sun and Tribune report that the President is “ open-minded” 
with regard to the bill. Whereupon the New York Evening Post 
comments facetiously : 


“ Puzzle: Fird the President’s actual views. We regret to say 
that there is much cynical speculation about them in Congress 
The prevailing conclusion was well summed up by one unfeeling 
Republican Senator, who said: ‘We don’t know what the bill is 
going to be, but we all do know that it will be seized upon, in 
whatever mutilated form it may pass, as one more halo for the 
President.’ ” 


Taking the topic of rate regulation all in all, the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat comes to this. conclusion: 


“As to public regulation of public utilities, the situation is totally 
different, for nine Americans in every ten now know that railway- 
rates and all other taxes of like nature should have the sanction 
of sovereign authority. The Senate may delay the final recogni- 
tion of this fact, but cannot alter it—any more than Dame Part- 
ington, with her little mop, could sweep back the broad Atlantic.” 





SCANT SYMPATHY FOR THE COAL MINERS. 


HILLE the great coal strike is, so to speak, trembling in the 

balance, the press of the country is earnestly discussing 

the justice of the coal miners’ demands. And the majority of the 

press, so far as we can ascertain, is not in strong sympathy with 

the miners, and predicts that should they strike the public will not 
lend them its support. 

Of course, The United Mine !Vorkers’ Journal (Indianapolis) 
can see nothing but justice in the attitude of the miners. “‘ Thrice 
armed is he who has his quarrel just,’” that paper quotes. “ There 
is no doubt of the justice of our position,” it goes on. “ Two 
years ago we accepted a reduction of wages, not because the 
market price of coal at that time warranted the acceptance of a 
reduction, but because the prospective condition of trade seemed 
to forebode a depression of the market. That condition does not 
exist to-day.” The editorial calls attention to the general pros- 
perity and demands a share. The Railway World (Philadelphia), 
on the other hand, the organ of the operators, expresses in some- 
what Delphic strain the hope that friendly relations between em- 
ployers and employees will prevail, and calls attention to the great 
responsibility falling upon miners and operators at this crisis. 

The long-awaited conference between operators and delegates 
took place on February 15. And though W. L. Connell, an inde- 
pendent operator, was in the chair, it is well known that the mov- 
ing spirit of the operators is G. F. Baer, president of the Reading 
Railway, “divine right Baer,” as he is sometimes called. The 
presidents or representatives of all the coal-carrying roads were 
present, and the statement issued after the meeting reads: 


“There was a full representation of mine-operating companies 
and miners. ‘The mecting was called to order with Mr. Connell 
in the chair. Mr. Mitchell addressed the meeting, giving in gen- 
eral terms the propositions desired by the miners, stating that 
the same had not been entirely formulated in detail. After a 
brief discussion it was concluded that the miners and mine opera- 
tors should each appoint a committee to represent them in the 
future in reference to the matter, the committee to consist of 
seven members each.” 


In the meantime warnings to and lack of sympathy with the 
miners are being freely expressed. In the very camp of the 
miners Patrick Dolan cries out against the futility and the injus- 
tice of a strike. The Ryan resolution, passed at Indianapolis, 


seems to be the source of the trouble. It reads: 


“ RESOLUTION NO. 107. 


“ Whereas, The practice of many of our members, working un- 
der favorable conditions in various parts of this country, of mak- 
ing six and seven dollars per shift is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of our organization as a whole; and 

“ Whereas, This has a tendency to make it harder for us to 
obtain an advance in wages at our convention; and, 
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SOME RECENT PICTURES OF JOHN MITCHELL. 


“Whereas, The average miner is unable to make $3.50 per shift ; 
therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That this convention place a restriction of $3.50 per 
sLift, clear of all mine expenses, on all miners working at the face. 

“Presented by Local Union No. gg, Belleville, Ind. 


“A. L. WRIGHT, 
“TT. J. HitcHIneGs, 


“ Scale Committee. Delegates.” 


“Let us be honest about these things,” is a statement attributed 
to Mr. Dolan. “Our wages have been increased more than 100 
per cent., and our hours of labor have been decreased from ten 
to eight hours since 1897. Is it right under the Ryan resolution 
to jeopardize all these things?” The New York Times thinks 
that this voting against higher wages than the worst workman can 
earn will “go far, to forfeit public sympathy ” for the miners. 
Unless, says the Indianapolis News, “the miners can make a re- 
markably good case for themselves, they will find public opinion 
arrayed solidly against them. ... No strike can win in this 
country that is not supported by public opinion.” The right of a 
man to work, the New York Sun points out, “if he desires to 
work and there is work for him to do, is fundamental,” and the 
Colorado Springs Gazette says “the real object of sympathy is the 
long-suffering public, which will be placed at serious incon- 
venience, and in the end will have to foot the bill.” The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal gives this impartial warning: 


“Public opinion is a powerful ally or a mighty foe. Public 
opinion will be a sensitive element in a coal strike, for a coal 
strike comes close to the public. This opinion will have littie 
patience with an organization which lightly provokes so momen- 
tous a trouble. It will make short shrift of the miners if these 
cannot prove a strong case; it will not tolerate the operators if 
they cannot show that justice is on their side. 

“Leaders of both sides should think this over. 


If they are wise 
they will remember the public.” 


The New York Tribune and other papers, besides the Times, al- 
ready quoted, call attention to the “hazardous and unworkable 
principle.” embodied in the Ryan resolution, and predict that if 
such issues are dropped there will be no strike. The miners, in 
the opinion of the New York Journal of Commerce, have neither a 
common nor a local grievance, or anything in their contest that 
appeals to public sympathy. The Washington Star, referring to 
the Ryan resolution, makes this comment: 


“The moment the grand body of workers undertakes to assume 
supreme power over the conduct of groups of similarly situated 
individuals, regardless of the dissimilarity between the groups, it 
becomes tyrannical and defeats its own ends.” 


The New York Evening Post, however, and the Boston Herald 
have a word to say on the other side. Says the Post: 


“ The demands of the miners are for higher wages and recogni- 
tion of the union. In urging a request for higher wages—whether 
in the form of more money or shorter hours—the miners can 
count upon general sympathy. The last few years have seen a 
large increase in the cost of living, as every head of a household 
can testify; the purchasing power of earnings has corresponding- 
ly decreased; and the miners are possibly getting less than their 
due. How much the increase—if any—shall be, none but an ex- 
pert, who is familiar with rents and the price of staples in Penn- 
sylvania, can say. If both sides approach the question in a spirit 
of fairness, they should find no great difficulty in reaching a de- 
cision. Indeed, the point is of the kind which might well be sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitrators.” 


The Boston Herald calls attention to the high prices the securi- 
ties of the coal-carrying roads have attained since the last’ strike, 
and adds: 


“Tt is hard for the consumer of hard coal to convince himself 
that the roads did not make a very good thing out of the settle- 
ment of the anthracite question when the stock market so clearly 
indicates that such was the case.” 
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THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL. 


HE press does not seem to agree upon the value of the subsidy 
pill just passed by the Senate. It “ ought not to receive even 
the courtesy of debate in the House,” thinks the New York Press, 
and the Evening Post feels sure that if the bill had a chance of 
passing the House, “it would not have passed the Senate.” It 
is so perfectly understood, adds the Post, “that Speaker Cannon 
and the House leaders will not touch it, that the Senate felt it 
safe, after a perfunctory debate, to let it come to a vote. The 
New York Journal of Commerce hopes the House will refuse to 
support the bill, and gives arguments for its position. It says: 


“The subsidy bill consists of three main features, that for 
granting an annua! ‘retainer’ to officers and men of merchant 
vessels who are enrolled in a naval reserve and liable to be called 
into the Government service; that for paying an annual bounty 
of $5 per gross ton te cargo vessels engaged in foreign trade or 
deep sea fisheries, and that for subsidizing thirteen different mail 
lines to Mexico, Central and South America, South Africa and 
the Orient. The naval reserve provision would be well enough 
if it applied to a merchant marine that was legitimately estab- 
lished and self-sustaining, such as we might possibly have if re- 
strictions and obstacles were removed from owning and operating 
vessels of American register in the foreign field. Proper pro- 
vision for payment to vessels constructed and equipped for naval 
service and liable to be taken for the purpose would also be unob- 
jectionable. But those things are made incidental and subsidiary 
to a mere scheme of subsidy to shipowners for their profit, and 
are not so defined and limited as to be worthy of support. 

“The general subsidy to all sorts of cargo vessels has no ra- 
tional excuse. Help to develop American trade with foreign 
countries is sheer pretense. There is no lack of facilities for 
carrying on that trade by ocean transportation wherever these are 
needed and can be profitably employed. That they are so largely 
in the hands of foreigners is due simply to the fact that they are 
able to perform this service at a lower cost than can be done un- 
der present conditions by American vessel owners. So far as the 
development of trade is concerned, it is an advantage to have the 
cost of transportation as low as possible, and it is no advantage 
to have it under one flag rather than another.” 


It further thinks no such cost as $3,000,000 a year necessary 
“to establish mail communications with countries where it is 
needed.” 


It is our high tariff, the Indianapolis News points out, 
that cripples our shipping industry. “We are trying,” 
says the News, “to get ships to carry goods, and yet we in- 
sist on making it difficult, if not impossible, for them to carry re- 
turn cargoes.” The New York Press, already quoted, sums the 
matter up thus: 


“Tf the House is to make an effort to restore American ship- 
ping and to provide that it shall be maintained as a self-supporting 
institution, it will waste no time on the Senate measure. It will 
insist on something that will provide business for American bot- 
toms. A tonnage tax discriminating against foreign vessels en- 
gaged in the traffic with this country will do this; a discriminat- 
ing tariff duty in favor of the vessel which sails into our ports 
under the Stars and Stripes will do it. Subsidy without business 
never will.” 


But the New York Evening Mail sees all manner of good in the 
bill. It observes: 


“Does the bill saddle the Treasury with a heavy expense? 
Scarcely. It will create a great body of new tonnage, which will 
give back in tonnage taxes more than the cost of the subventions, 
to say nothing of its effect in earning for our country $80,000.000 
a year in freight and passenger receipts now gathered in by for- 
eigners. It is estimated that for the first three years under this 
bill, if the House also should pass it, the increased revenue from 
the additional tonnage provided would be $5,500,000, against an 
aggregate of $5,250,000 in subventions earned by the cargo ships. 

“The passage of this measure ought to bring joy and hope in 
our Own country, and would surely do so if the people were sure 
of its passage by the other branch of Congress. One thing is cer- 
tain—we shal! never have a merchant marine without such a 
measure. Aye, another thing is certain, too—we are building the 
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Panama Cana!, at a possible cost of $300,000,000, for the benefit 
of Britishers if we do not enact this bill or one substantially like 
ne 


The subject has been discussed enough, holds the Philadelphia 
Press; “the time has come for action,” and it remains for the 
House, thinks the Press, “to complete the patriotic and national 
purpose of the bill.” In the opinion of the New York Tribune 
such a measure would tend to make us first in the world’s markets 
as buyer and seller, and the Philadelphia Ledger thinks we might 
try it anyhow. 


A NEW STEP IN NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 


HAT the nation which has probably done more than any 

other to develop the art of fighting at sea, should further ad- 
vance that art by the construction of an extreme type of battle- 
ship that is calculated to relegate all other battleships to the scrap 
heap is the occasion of considerable editorial comment in the 
American press. The bitterness of the international contest for 
sea power is shown in the intense interest manifested whenever 
a battleship is launched, but.from the way our papers speak of 
England’s latest naval “ marvel,” those nations that fail to keep 
up the pace set by her might as well place their warships in glass 
cases for curiosities. The Dreadnought, the much-discussed battle- 
ship, will displace about 18,500 tons and have a speed of about 
twenty-one knots. All other details of her construction are kept 
absolutely secret. But several of her leading features are consid- 
ered to be well understood. She will be the pioneer turbine 
propelled battleship, and her armament will be the heaviest ever 
known. She was designed to embody the lessons taught by the 
naval battles of the Russo-Japanese war. “It is in the armor and 
armament that the fruits of war experience are probably to be 
seen,” declares the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which goes on to give 
us the following information: The Dreadnought’s armor will be 
thick enough to make the ship invulnerable at ordinary battle 
ranges. The new vessel will carry no less than ten 12-inch guns, 
and in addition to these, only eighteen 3-inch quick-firing pieces, 
for use against torpedo crafts. In the past battleships have car- 
ried four 12-inch guns. The Plain Dealer, quoted above, says of 
the new warship: 





“The British admiralty seems justified in claiming that the suc- 
cessful launch of the battleship Dreadnought marks the first stage 
in the greatest achievement in naval construction. The new ves- 
sel is the largest, most heavily armed and armored warship in 
existence or yet contemplated by any power save Great 
Britain. . 

“Altogether the new Dreadnought is certain to upset a good 
many now accepted naval notions and set a new fashion. Fortun- 
ately the United States kas plans for several new warships in 
which those of her features which appeal to our constructors can 
be incorporated.” 


Not the least wonderful thing about the Dreadnought is the 
unprecedented rapidity with which the work on her has been 
pushed. Work began on the vessel on October 2, last, and the 
hull was launched in four months from the laying of her keel. It 
is the Admiralty’s intention to have the vessel ready for service 
in a year more. This will make the ship only sixteen months 
in construction, which the Brooklyn Times says is “an unexam- 
pled and important feat in warship building, when one considers 
that it takes this country feur years, and frequently more, to build 
a vessel of less than the size of the Dreadnought.” 

But the Brooklyn Eagle, in noting also the advance made in 
torpedo boat construction, makes the following remarks: 


“ Should this ship prove to be the success the Admiralty expects 
her to be, the system of arming warships of that size must every- 
where experience a revolution. Naval architects will await with 
intense interest the results of the Dreadnought’s first sea-going 
trials, when, we suppose, she will be subjected to the extreme test 
of having her ten big guns fired simultaneously. If there be no 
serious strain visible from that terrific concussion, the Dread- 
nought may confidently engage in the most severe encoiinter with 
other battleships which the fortunes of war can possibly force 
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upon her. But it is significant that while more than a million 
pounds has been spent in floating and arming this monster of the 
deep, while experts are predicting that her advent will render ob- 
solete the navies of the world, the most deadly enemy of her 
tribe is daily becoming more perfect in its work. No matter what 
the precautions taken to protect the hull of the Dreadnought, it is 
inconceivable that it could long withstand the torpedo attacks 
delivered below the water line by the tiny submarine. Uniess the 
great naval nations of the world agree among themselves to elim- 
inate the submarine as a treacherous and unfair engine of war, 
the Dreadnoughts of to-day and of to-morrow will eventually belie 
their name.” 





ON CHOOSING TITLED HUSBANDS. 


“T°HE recent disturbances in the family of De Castellane, Paris, 

arouse much comment, but mostly of a serious, moralizing 
nature. Many papers sympathize with Anna Gould in her sad 
plight and commend her spirit in suing for a separation from 
Count Boni, and many others earnestly preach against inter- 
national marriages. The Milwaukee Sentinel points out that 
Count Boni has managed to spend $7,400,000 in the eleven years 
of his married life, and cries out: “ Think of the amount of pub- 
lic good that could have been done—say, by Miss Helen Gould— 
with the millions frittered away on follies and sensualities by this 
degenerate little voluptuary!” 

But other papers treat the case in lighter vein. In the Castel- 
Jane affair, the Boston Journal observes, “it is the Count who 
will sue for support,” instead of the wife suing for alimony. 
While Boni “weeps and swears,” remarks the Kansas City Star, 
“the complacent, good-humored world can only smile.” The New 
York Evening Post tries to work the proposition out on a 
scientific basis. It collects certain data and then comes to certain 
conclusions as follows: 


“In this connection, the titles that are most flagrantly peddled 
about are rarely the best, considered merely as titles. There are 
many of equal value to be had whose possessors, however, retain 
a certain regard for the décent conventions of their class, and are 
even capable of construing a commercial contract with a certain 
humanity and generosity. 

“Let us hasten to add that in the case of the greatest titles this 
should not be expected. The son of a very ancient line may be 
kind to the woman he has taken ‘to boot’ in the wedding con- 
tract; but if he is, it is sheer gratuitous good luck. As one goes 



































THE Count: “ Now, isn’t that most provoking!” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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down the scale towards simple gentility, more may reasonably be 
expected of the husband. Precisely the grades of attentiveness 
and neglect that should be required of each order must be left to 
those wise and mature virgins who study the ‘Almanach de 
Gotha’ in five-franc pensions. Suffice it to say, in general, fidelity 
is not fairly to be demanded of any rank higher than simple 
knighthood. A moderate kindness and amiability might fairly 
be looked for among the Napoleonic titles of France, the eigh- 
teenth-cenury baronetcies of England, and the newer marqui- 
sates of Italy. No Cerman Freiherr should, we take it, beat his 
American wife, nor should a Polish count usurp a privilege that 
appertains to dukes and princes. _A certain mystery and glamour 
invest all Spanish titles, and it will probably be long before they 
can be safely subjected to a rational domestico-commercial rating. 
Uxoriousness is hardly to be secured in any instance. If at all, it 
might be stipulated for in the case of Italian cavalieri, whether 
Papal or Regal. . 

“When it is considered that as one goes down the scale of 
noblesse, the price of a title steadily diminishes, whereas the chance 
of a tolerable son-in-law increases, thrifty American parents may 
well ask themselves if it is not poor economy to buy the greatest 
titles. Is there not a point at which, the price being right, the 
title, if not the most brilliant, is still satisfactory, and the chances 
of a domestic inferno not more than even? The matter is worth 
the attention of heedless and ambitious millionaires. One does not 
sell stocks, or pork, or steel: bars in complete disregard of the 
solvency of the buyer. No more'should one sell one’s daughter to 
a flagrant bankrupt in all that goes to make even a commercial 
marriage merely tolerable.” 





HOW TO DEAL WITH WIFE-BEATERS. 


LTHOUGH the Hovse of Representatives treated the whip- 

ping-post proposal with considerable levity and “literally 
laughed” the bill into oblivion, as the New York Evening Post 
remarks, there are some newspapers that discuss the subject in a 
pretty serious manner. The bill in question was that. of Repre- 
sentative Adams, of Pennsylvania, providing as punishment for 
wife-beaters in the District of Columbia “lashes not exceeding 
thirty, by means of a whip or lash of suitable proportions and 
strength for the purpose of this act.” In advocating this method 
of dealing with wife-beaters, Mr. Adams referred to the words of 
President Roosevelt in his message of 1904: “Probably some 
form of corporal punishment would be the most adequate means 
oi meeting this kind of crime.” But, we learn from the Wash- 
ington correspondents, when the bill came up for discussion in 
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the House on February 12, none of the Representatives seemed 
to be serious except Mr. Adams, the bill being laid on the table 
by a vote of 153 to 60. 

Representative James (Ky.) helped the fun along by offering 
an amendment to have the whipping-post placed in front of the 
Capitol and declared that the whipping of the wife-beater should 
Representative Sims (‘Tenn.) added to these 
suggestions by proposing that a platform be erected on top of the 


be done in public. 


Washington Monument, where the effect of the beating could 
“There is not 
an argument that can be used in favor of this brutal method of 
brutalizing a brute,” declared Representative Stanley (Ky.). As 
Mr. Adams is a bachelor, Mr. Stanley went on to say: 


reach afar off, and therefore serve as an example. 


“T am surprised at this unusual position, coming, as it does, 
from the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania—of all the 
men in the House the last one to shed tears as big as buttermilk 
biscuits over a suffering wife. If it had come from a gentlemar 
from Utah, I could have listened with more patience. If you take 
all the suffering women in this country there are more of them 
really in pain that are not married and in pain because of that 
fact than women who are married and beaten. 

“And the gentleman from Pennsylvania belongs to the class 
which is really inflicting more torture than the wife-beater. The 
mental anguish is more serious than pain, and if you will think of 
the great number whom he has left alone lamenting, he should 
have more mercy on others, who inflict agony on the fair sex. I 
shall move that a like punishment be inflicted on him who felon- 
iously refuses to take a wife.” 


In remarking upon the reception given the bill in the House, 
the Baltimore Sun adds that “such a vote will hardly be given, 
however, after woman suffrage becomes an established fact;” 
and the Denver Republican declares that as “ wife-beating is a 
family matter,” it “ would not allow any beating to take place out- 
side of the family.” “ How, then, may justice be done, while 
keeping the matter in the family?” asks The Republican. In this 
way: 

“Let the injured wife be given a stick and allowed to beat her 
husband just as hard as he beat her and as many times. The 
State might interfere to the extent of compelling the husband to 
submit to his drubbing, but it should go no further. Let the old 
Flebraic law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth reign 


in this instance. But put the right of vengeance in the hands 
of the injured wife.” 


The Washington Star thinks that the District of Columbia is 











WHO’S AFRAID! 
—Westerman in the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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under obligations to the House “for refusing so decisively to in- 
flict upon this community the humiliation of an official whipping- 
post,” and it adds: 


“The states of the worid, as fast as they have developed to a 
certain stage of civilization, have deliberately abandoned the 
whipping-post and lash in company with other cruel and ineffec- 
tive punishments of the middle ages. It has practically disap- 
peared in the civilized world from among the penalties for mis- 
demeanors, and the corrections of discipline in reformatory in- 
stitutions, and, last of all, in the navy. The world precedents are 
against the adoption of the Cat-o’-nine-tails, as the American na- 
tional emblem by Congress at the national capital, as strongly as 
they are against the barbarous Knout, as the Russian national 
eniblem. 

“The precedents of the States of the Union repudiate the 
whipping post. Those which nave in the earlier stages of their 
development permitted its use have either abolished it by statute, 
or, as in Maryland, have rendered it obsolete by long disuse. ‘The 
only exception is Delaware, where the whipping-post still lingers, 
a discredit and reproach to the State in the opinion of the best 
local sentiment. Within the last year the faddist revival of the 
whipping-post legislative proposition has brought the claims of 
the lash to consideration before many State legislatures, and all, 
except Oregon, have condemned it anew. Mr. Adams’ whipping- 
post argument is largely based upon statistics tending to prove 
the wife-beating brutality of Pennsylvania, Mr. Adams’ own 
State, and prepared in order to cause that State to prescribe for 
itself Mr. Adams’ whipping-post nostrum. But Pennsylvania, 
like the civilized world at large, will have none of it. So Mr. 
Adams asks Congress to try it on the dog at the national capital.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Judge Deuel, owner of Town Topics, announces that he will not resign 
from the Bench. Jimmy Hyde used to talk like that.—The Washington 
Post. 


If that engineer who says it will take 150 years to dig the canal can 
prove it, he will abate much of the corporate opposition.—The Detroit 
News. 


John Oliver Hobbes says that it is impertinent for the idle rich to go 
slumming. This work, we understand, then, should be left to the idle 
poor.—The Atlanta Journal. 


Russia shows great firmness and courage in dealing with revolu- 
tionaries when it gets one of them alone and hemmed in by a crowd of 
soldiers.—The Chicago Daily News. 


Fopr folios of Shakespeare sold lately in Boston for nearly $9,000. 
Shakespeare is running a good second, by this count, to exclusive society 
publications in Gotham.—-The Baltimore American. 








CUPID AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 


(February 17, 1906.) 
—Puck (New York). 


4 AN ALLIANCE NOT OPPOSED BY CONGRESS. 
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DEATH OF A FAMOUS NEGRO POET. 


ORE than a decade ago Mr. William Dean Howells, review- 

ing a little book of poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar, spoke 
of its author as “the first black man to feel the life of the negro 
esthetically and to express it lyrically.” Dunbar was then an ele- 
vator boy in an office building in Dayton, Ohio, the town of his 
birth, When his premature death—he had not reached his 
thirty-fourth year—was announced a few days ago, his name was 
already’ widely familiar to readers of magazine lyrics, seventeen 
volumes of verse and prose stood to the credit of his name, and 
his works had been brought out in an English as well as an 
American edition. He was recognized, in fact, says the New 
York Tribune, as “the premier literary: man of his race.” The 
depreciators of the negro race, remarks the Springfield Republi- 
can, are always prompt to attribute any intellectual achievement 
of individuals to the admixture of white blood. “ They say it of 
Professor Dubois and Booker Washington and T. T. Fortune, 
just as they said it of Frederick Douglass.” But Dunbar, The 
Republican asserts, was of unmixed negro blood. His father was 
a fugitive slave who escaped to Canada by the “ underground rail- 
way.” His mother, also a slave, was manumitted before the Civil 
War. His formal education was derived solely from the public 
schools of Dayton. Had his education been more extensive, sug- 
gests the Philadelphia Press, he might have lost the peculiar 
raciness of expression which characterizes much of his work. He 
wrote both in pure English and in dialect. Says The Evening 
Post: 


“Tt is curious to observe that he passed from the more conven- 
tional style of the English poets to an almost exaggerated imita- 
tion of the Southern negro dialect, which was certainly not the 
speech of those of his race among whom he grew up and lived 
all his life. It was perhaps the humor of the minstrels that led 
him into this, and some of his songs in this vein— Who’s Dat 
Said Chicken in Dis Crowd,’ for one—were, and still are, ex- 
tremely popular. His was a slender muse, wavering between 
humor and pathos, more or less conventional in both; but he wil: 
have some claim to memory both for the suffering of his later 
years and for the reason that he is the first of his people among 
us, we believe, to gain pretty wide recognition as a poet.” 


The Sun thinks that Dunbar’s best poems are comprised in 
the volume entitled, “ Lyrics of Lowly Places,” and adds: “It was 
said of him that he caught the peculiarities of his own people, 


not in language alone, but in their thoughts.” The Boston Tran- | 


script states that he has won a definite place in American litera- 
ture; and that while “he was not as great a poet as Burns,” he 
was “not less genuine, and as true to his motive and his inspira- 
tion.” To quote more fully: 


“The death of Paul Laurence Dunbar is a loss to American 
letters. He was not, perhaps, a great poet, but he was a real one. 
His verse was genuine, serious and sweet. He wrote because he 
was moved to write. His poetry was an expression of his own 
spirit. And Paul Dunbar was a black man. His metrical grace 
and power could not be credited to any admixture of white blood. 
He was, perhaps, the most conspicuous exemplification that his 
race has given to this country of the negro’s possibilities along 
lines of spiritual expression and artistic development. Moreover, 
he wrote as the negro feels and the negro talks. He has given 
value and permanence to the folklore of the race in this coun- 
try. He made no attempt to escape from his origin or environ- 
ment. Both appealed to him; both commanded his sympathy, 
and from the life which he knew so well he drew his inspiration. 
He won recognition and public applause, not simply because his 
work was creditable to a black man, but because it would have 
been creditable to anyone. He gave form and beauty to the 
thoughts and expressions of a primitive but imaginative people, 
which even in their crudity are well worth preserving. Simple 
lives, quaint customs, the unsung loves, longings and aspirations 
of his race found in him a tuneful and prophetic voice. They 
became invested with new meaning and real dignity. They were 
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given a soul. He was a voluminous writer.. His vein was ap- 
parently an exhaustless one, and to the last it yielded bright pro- 
ducts for the working. He was not as great a poet as Burns, 
but he was not less genuine and as true to his motive and his in- 
spiration. He won a place in American literature of which he 
cannot be deprived by prejudice, because its history would be 
incomplete without the new and fine element which he supplied.” 











Courtesy of Dodd, Mead and Co. 


MR. PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 

“The first black man,” says William Dean Howells, “to 
feel the life of the negro esthetically and to express it lyri- 
cally.” 

Among his published works the Springfield Republican men- 
tions the following: “Oak and Ivy,’ “Majors and Minors,” 
“Lyrics of ‘Lowly Life,” “Folks from Dixie,” “Lyrics of the 
Hearthside,” “Poems of Cabin and Field,” “Candle-Lightin’ 
Time,” “Lyrics of Love and Laughter”—all verse; “The Un- 
called,” “The Strength of Gideon,” “The Love of Landry,” 
“The Sport of the Gods,” “’Fhe Fanatics ”—novels and tales. 





THE ENGLISH WOMEN-HUMORISTS. 


HE legitimate kingdoms of comedy, writes Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell, are three: humor, wit, and derision. Humor and 
derision, she states by way of definition, both “make game,” and 
make it of persons; while wit is rather amused with ideas and lan- 
guage. “Humor and derision watch the person, face to face or 
askance. Wit may stroll alone, in the light’ of its own smiles.” 
Still busy with definition, she asserts that derision is “ perhaps 
the most personal of the shapes of comedy.” She asks’: fn this 
personal and social character of derisive comedy are we to find 
an explanation of the truth that the comedy of women in litera- 
ture is for the most part derisive?” Turning to the English 
women-writers, Mrs. Meynell finds in Jane Austen derision, in 
George Eliot humor, and in Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wit. 
She speaks of Jane Austen’s “slender derisive laughter.” “A 
writer like Miss Austen, who is herself tethered, has her Mrs. 
Bennet, her Mr. Collins, her Mrs. Elton, her Mary Musgrove, 
tied with the strings of custom; they are not to escape into any 
possible solitudes ; they are absurd in the eyes of the country and 
the village; they are displayed within an intelligent ring giving 
voice to the delicate laughter of her readers.” George Eliot, on 
the other hand, is a humorist who is “morally incapable” of 
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derision. The fact that her most humorous creatures are chil- 
dren is by itself a sign that she has no mockery, says Mrs. Mey- 
nell (in a paper published in The North American Review). To 
quote on this point: 


“Children are not subjects of mockery; and yet who in the 
company of mankind is more humorous than a child?- How dis- 
tinct and different are the kingdoms of humor and derision, a 
child can show us. Who has derided a child? Literature does 
not recognize such an action. George Eliot, in whom nothing 
answers to the spur of the spirit of mockery, is able to banter a 
child. Few could use irony and yet take no kind of advantage of 
a child, as she does when she makes the little boy cry, and then 
repeat and improve upon his own lamentation. It is what chil- 
dren do. And the easy deliverance from the stress of emotion, 
even while the body is yet full of its manifestations, is so essen- 
tially childish that George Eliot found it also worth the notice 
of her attentive eyes. It is not observed in vain. At that little 
drama of childhood she sits a laughing spectator, charmed, not 
by something sentimental unlike the whimsical truth, but by the 
humor of the fact. If ever realism is thoroughly justified, by the 
way, it is in the art that deals with children; for they outstrip, 
or outflutter, or dodge, or evade our inventions, and all that we 
might have thought pretty, quaint or appropriate.” 


Later Mrs. Meynell remembers that both Dickens and 
Thackeray have drawn children, on occasion, with a touch of 
derision. But she adds: “I think no woman-humorist has such 
children in any book.” 

Fanny Barney, we read, has “no wit, and little humor, and her 
derision is no more than farcical.” Turning to Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu, Mrs. Meynell remarks: 


“Tt is not a little astonishing, with what small things we may 
learn to be not merely content, but happy, in the work of this 




















MRS. ALICE MEYNELL. 


Woman’s contribution to the literature of comedy, she as- 
serts, is for the most part derisive; and she suggests that this 
may have some relation to the fact that “‘ derision is the most 
personal of all the shapes of comedy.” 


English classic author: Even her wit—despoil it of its well- 
taught graces of restricted phrase, and of its own self-applause,— 
and is there anything left that would be worth turning in another 
manner? ... Take, for example, Lady Mary’s pleasantry in re- 
gard to the disputing ladies of Ratisbon society: ‘I know that my 
"goes disposition gives me a very ill figure, and that ’tis pub- 
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licly whispered as a piece of impertinent pride in me that fT have 
hitherto been saucily civil to everybody, as if I thought nobody 
good enough to quarrel with,’ ; PCr | 

“ How pretty is this, and how willing we are to take it, ‘with 
the writer’s classic fatuity, as something of the best kind of irony! 
We become simple (with a simplicity like that named by: the 
rustic who calls the village idiot ‘ simple’), our taste grows pure 
as blankness is pure, and we take Lady Mary’s little delicacy upop 
our tongue not without sweetness.” 


To meet the case of Mrs. Inchbald, the author of a once 
famous farce called “Animal Magnetism,” Mrs. Meynell adds 
“ gaiety”” to her three divisions of comedy. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE POET IN 
MODERN LIFE. 


WE need the poet as the true physician for the malady of our | 

age; and his aim should be “to show us how to regain 
our spiritual manhood.” This pronouncement is made by Bliss 
Carman in his new volume of essays called “' The Poetry of Life.” 
While speaking with something of the lament and warning of the 
old-time prophet as to the conditions of our civilization, Mr. Car- 
man is optimistic as to the function of poetry. Such optimism is 
the more striking in an age which frequently admits to itself that 
poetry has had its day, and has given place to prose. The poet 
who will apply the regenerative balm, Mr. Carman asserts, is to 
be one who “can show us how to make use of our wealth, how 
to turn our immense resources to some reasonable account.” 
“He must love his age, with all its immense folly and pitiable 
sordidness; and because of his love and sympathy he must desire 
to re-establish for it those moral ideals which it has lost.’ The 
theme for the modern poet will, in Mr. Carman’s view, be found 
in those very conditions which are alleged-to account for his. 
absence among us at the present. These are stated in his answer 
to the question why we have no poets whose ability and influence 
are of national concern. To quote: 


“ Because, with all our comforts, all our delightful luxuries, all 
our intellectual alertness, we are steadily losing our moral ideas, 
steadily suffering a spiritual deterioration. Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation, to speak of no other, has become a humiliating and un- 
scrupulous game. Our fathers and grandfathers cared for 
many ideals, for honor, for honesty, for patriotism, for cul- 
ture, for high breeding, for nobility of character and unselfish- 
ness of purpose. We care for none of these things. They have 
gone out of fashion. We care only for wealth, and respect 
only those relentless and barbarous traits of character by 
which it is attained. That the ideal state must be estab- 
lished on material prosperity is quite true. But that we 
should permit ourselves to rest satisfied with such prosperity, 
and even become engrossed by it, is fatal. All that Western civ- 
ilization has done in the past thousand years to make life more 
secure and pleasant and comfortable, has been done under the 
impulse of worthy ideals and humane inspirations. Now, having 
attained so complete a control of all the machinery of living, we 
seem in danger of losing what is best in life itself. Modern life, 
with its ambitions and triumphs, may seem a very comfortable 
and delightful period to be alive in, with its immense labor- 
saving facilities and its many diversions. One does not wonder 
that people give themselves so unsparingly to the securing of 
these diversions and luxuries. Yet from another view-point, one 
cannot but be amazed at the short-sightedness of men which al- 
lows them to spend laborious lives in preparing to live. One 
cannot but recognize the shameless materialism of the age, its 
brutal selfishness, ignoble avarice, and utter disregard of all the 
generous ideals of the spirit. We have gained the whole world, 
but in doing so we have lost our own soul.” 


The poet equal to the mission of reasserting our forgotten 
moral ideals, says Mr. Carman, should be some one at least of the 
spiritual measure of Emerson. Lacking such another poet, we 
are, at' least, to be consoled in having something as “tonic and 
unflinching ” as he to refer to. The writer continues: 


“We never needed Emerson’s radiant faith in ideas and ideals 
more than we do to-day, and such a faith never seemed further 
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MR. FRIEDRICH MICHEL, 


MRS. FERNANDE RICHTER 
(‘Edna Fern’’), 


Who is said to be the great- 
est German-American poetess. 
Her prose style has been likened 
to Richard le Gallienne’s. 


One of those American poets 
who, writing in German, are 
self-debarred from most Ameri- 
can readers by the very medium 
of their art. 
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MR. GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK, MR. KONRAD NIES, 


A young poet who is now at- 
tracting the attention of the 
critics by his English as well as 
by his German verse. 


“The most accomplished of 
German-American singers.’”’ He 
is at present lecturing in Berlin 
on the German poetry of Amer- 
ica, 


FOUR GERMAN-AMERICAN POETS. 


from our thoughts. If we have read him and pondered him when 
we were boys, and derived any moral stimulus from his whole- 
“some, glad morality, let us read him and ponder him again. He 
is a deep well, and we may go to him often for refreshment, with 
no fear of his failing. And if. any of us have not yet made his 
acquaintance, let us hurry to repair that misfortune as quickly 
as may be. To tell the truth we need the Philippines much less 
than we need another Emerson; but since we have got the Philip- 
pines we need an original Emerson all the more. He will help us 
to add honesty and refinement, taste and beauty and modest sin- 
cerity, to our sturdy self-assurance; so that our civilization may 
stand for something noble in history, as well as something 
gigantic.” 


OUR SECOND LITERATURE. 

MOST curious fact, and one that is almost unknown among 

Anglo-Americans, is the growth, side by side with our own, 

of a second literature of high value, and rooting in a most distant 

past. “The German,” as a writer in the Boston Transcript ex- 

pressed it, “has brought with him to America not only his leather 

apron or his bookcase, but his nightingales as well.” Mr. George 

Sylvester Viereck publishes in the New Yorker Revue a series 

of articles on this subject, and from these articles we gather the 
following statements: 


An idea of the age and extent of this literature is furnished 
us by the anthology “ Deutsch in Amerika,” published some ten 
years ago in Chicago. The book is divided into a Religious and a 
Political Period, and the Present. The Religious Period (1673- 
1825) ,begins with Frans Daniel Pastorius; the first name of the 
political division (1825-1850) is the celebrated Franz Lieber. The 
intentions of the editors were better than their taste, and the 
value of the book is historical rather than literary. Then followed 
“Dornrosen” (“Roses amidst Thorns”) another volume of 
selections, which is now out of print. And finally (1906) Dr. 
G. A. Neeff brought out a collection of poems by living German- 
American writers, entitled “ Unter dem Sternenbanner ” (‘‘ Under 
the Star-Spangled Banner”). One hundred and three authors 
are here represented. It appears that the literary life of our 
German fellow citizens is far richer than we generally realize. 
At this moment no less than eight hundred German newspapers 
and periodicals are published in this country, some of which have 
a circulation of over a hundred thousand. And his book, the 
€ditor claims, “gives voice to ten million Germans from the 
Hudson to the Golden Gate.” 

The cultural interest of this document of German activities in 
America can hardly be overestimated. The question is, however. 


whether the artistic value of the work of the German poet in 
America justifies our attention. “His fate,’ as was pointed out 
some time ago in the Sewanee Review, “is, not, without, elements 
of pathos.” “He is,” adds The Transcript, “ shut off from im- 
mediate recognition in Germany by the suspicion with which the 
Fatherland treats its wandered sons in the Republic; and self- 
debarred from most American readers by the very medium of his 
art.” In Dr. Neeff’s collection there is much that is mediocre, 
and pathetically so, but there are a dozen writers whose work is 
genuine, and three or four who deserve to rank with any of our 
minor poets. 

It is interesting to note in this latest volume that the senti- 
mental regard for the “ Fatherland” and the “ Deutsche Rhein,” 
formerly the distinguishing characteristic of all German-Ame:- 
ican verse, has gradually subsided, and in many cases the Ameri- 
can influence-is strongly pronounced. Not in the language, for 
the editor has wisely chosen to leave out the writers of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, but in sentiment and in the choice of subjects, many 
of which are taken from American history. There is even one 
poem on “Teddy” and the Rough Riders. The editor himself 
points out another striking fact, namely, the prevalence of mas- 
culine rhymes, which he ascribes to the influence of the English 
language. 


The Revue devotes to each of the most important of the poets 
of this anthology a special article, previous to the appeararice of 
Dr. Neeff’s collecticn. From these we gather more specific in- 
formation: 


Konrad Nies, of St. Louis, is the most accomplished of German- 
American singers. “Under his hand language becomes wonder- 
fully melodious.” Mr. Nies is a romanticist through and through, 
in spite of the sounding, here and there, of a more modern note; 
and it was he who invented with reference to German-American 
poetry the poignant expression, “ roses in the snow.” At present 
he is lecturing in Berlin on the German poetry of America. In 
one of his lectures Mr. Nies said that while, sooner or later, his 
native language and the language of his art is bound to die out 
on this continent, its spirit will survive, to be not the least  benefi- 
cent ingredient of American culture. Next comes Martin 
Drescher, of Chicago, an anarchist politically, but not in art. 
Drescher is more human than Nies; he has known the depths and 
bitternesses of life, and of these his poetry is, at times, too ex- 
pressive. One of his most impressive poems is entitled “ Night 
on Union Square.” The poet loves to pose in Francois Villon 
fashion as a homeless vagabond. . The bulk of his work is small, 
but some of his sonnets are perfect gems of lyric art. Udo 
Brachvogel wrote one magnificent poem, not contained in the 
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“present anthology, “ ROmische Nacht.” His later work is dis- 
tinguished by perfect music and splendor of coloring, but much 
of it is marred by excessive mannerisms. He was an intimate 
friend of Bret Harte, whose work he translated into German, 
and who dedicated one of his books to him. “ ROmische Nacht” 
alone insures his position in the world of German letters. An 
important poet, not represented in any anthology, is Robert 
Reitzel, master of Drescher and of Edna Fern (Mrs. Fernande 
Richter), the greatest German-American poetess. The latter’s 
ballads, as well as her lyrics, have a strong individual flavor, and 
her prose approaches in grace and charm the style of Richard le 
Gallienne. Mrs. Richter insists in her review of Dr. Neeff’s book 
on the influence which Reitzel exercised not only over his friends 
here, but also over his German contemporaries, from whom he 
received ,ample recognition. His prose has been compared. by 
serious critics with that of Heine. He, too, was an anarchist. 
‘Dr. Ernst Henrici, of Baltimore, recently published four tragedies 
which: were favorably, received by the reading public, and one of 
which is to-be staged in Berlin. This poet has remained German 
to the bone, fiery, impatient, yet philosophic.  Henrici’s career. is 
a most romantic one. He was in succession political agitator, 
African, explorer, author of the first grammar of certain negro 
dialects, owner of a coffee farm in South America, civil engineer, 
professor and poet. Perhaps the best known name to American 
readers is that of Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg. It is, however, not 
known that he is also the author of a book of poems published 
under the nom de plume of Terberg. Several of these poems are 
represented in the collection. Miinsterberg’s style is graceful, 
and his feeling deeply poetic. His “Amerikanischer Reisebrief” 
reveals high satiric powers. As a satirist Heine is his model. 
Others to receive special mention are Pedro Ilgen and Friedrich 
Michel. 

Little in common. with this group have two writers, Amalie 
von Ende, the subtle and brilliant critic, and George Sylvester 
Viereck, the youngest of all German-American writers, and the 
first to appeal through an English preface to American readers. 
Ali of Mrs. von Ende’s “ Sonnets of the City” had been pub- 
lished previously in English, and Mr. Viereck’s name is now fre- 
quently appearing under poems in the same language.—Trans- 
lation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





NORDAU’S ONSLAUGHT UPON FRENCH 
ARTISTS. 


R. MAX NORDAU, who, it is well known, is no respecter 
of persons in the world of art, has lately directed his satire 
against the works of Auguste Rodin, the late Puvis de Chavannes 
and other French artists. Rodin, he says, “has been raised to 
the dignity of a ‘test’ for decadent impressionism.” Much of his 
work, we are told, “can excite only repulsion in those whose 
tastes are not depraved.’ Puvis de Chavannes, according to 
Nordau, “was in. France the first academic master who made 
sickly paintings; his principle is whitewash.” Albert Besnard, it 
appears, goes to the other extreme, and revels in a debauch of 
color. These and other opinions of the famous author and 
physician are published in Le Revue (Paris), from which source 
we quote as follows: 


“Contemporaneous painting presents no more violent opposi- 
tion than that between Puvis de Chavannes and Albert Besnard. 
The former saw nothing but phantoms in the world; the latter 
sees nothing but fireworks. The eye of Puvis de Chavannes 
would not tolerate any life color; that of Besnard acts as if it 
had received a powerful blow and saw thirty thousand stars. 

“Tf Besnard would only satisfy his passion a bit more humane- 
ly. But he insists on firing all his rockets at once in the faces 
of the ladies, and so no reasonable human being is willing to be 
his accomplice. He has on his palette, yellow, orange, green, 
blue, red—all of the most vivid intensity. And he presents them 
in the most startling harmonies. But why in the world must he 
plant the yellow on the cheeks, green on the hair, blue and orange 
on the shoulders and arms of his portraits? Why should he 
represent his models as bathed in a flood of the variegated light 
of a stained-glass window?” 

Of Auguste Rodin, Nordau says: 


“The situation of Auguste Rodin in art is quite special. He has 
been raised to the dignity of a ‘test’ for decadent impression- 
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ism. By Rodin the fanatics and snobs of wandering vendencies. 
prove the purity and force of symbolico-mystic sentiment 

“* What do you think of Rodin? Do you admire hi-1? Good 
Then you must adore Besnard, dream over Felicite, be counted 
among the young men, without having the color or cut of your 
hair too closely examined. You do not admire Rodin? Oh, then 
kindly leave our society. You are not a decadent? No fair aes 
with a Botticelli coiffure will notice you. Mallarmé will not : 
write verses for you. Nietzsche will not philosophize for you, 
You will never be invited to a black mass. Go away among the 
Philistines. You belong to that despicable class of ruminants who. 
graze backwards.’ : ane 

“Rodin has raised three characteristics to the elevation of ar- 
ticles of faith of decadentism, which appeal to his enervated fol- 
lowing. First, the choice of his subjects; secondly, his technique, 
marked by childish eccentricity; and finally, his disregard of 
the natural limits of his art which he tries to make say things 
that simply cannot be expressed in sculpture. 

“The enervated creatures who, with Beaudelaire, are animated 
by love for corpses, or who, with Félicien Rops, are stirred by 
certain morbid tendencies, will find the same hysterical influences. 
in Rodin. So much for his subjects. Now let us examine his | 
technique! One of his oddities is to astonish his public by the - 
contrast between a block of marble not dressed, and the finest 
possible flesh finish. He takes a rough cube, just as it came from 
the quarries, and works at a little corner of it until a head or body 
arises, licked into shape by the utmost minuteness. Every Ameri- 
can and every Scandinavian who seeks to astonish the people by 
his modernism, imitates Rodin in this, and displays the smallest 
possible piece of sculpture carved in the corner of the most mis- 
shapen and Cyclopean rock that he can find. 

“This is not altogether a cheap fad; for the unused block of 
marble often represents a high price, and is always worth more 
than the sculptured part. But that which is particularly unpar- 
donable is the artistic principle to which Rodin pays homage. 
He is expressly impressionistic. He carries the line of movement 
to the extent of caricature, and neglects everything else. Now 
sculpture is an art altogether incompatible with impressionism. 
It demands a scrupulous execution and honesty in the reproduc- 
tion of reality. 

“Rodin’s work is merely a promise—never an accomplishment. 
He carves with the eye and hand of a painter. He passed all 
limits in his monument to Balzac, exhibited in 1898. Even Gogo 
couldn’t swallow that. ‘The Thinker’ is another freak of his, 
and can excite only repulsion in those whose tastes are not de- 
praved. It is a pity! For Rodin was, at first, a highly gifted 
artist, until led astray by his whims.” 


Praising the painter Carriére in a few words, Nordau goes 
on-to excoriate Puvis de Chavannes as follows: 


“Tn a period of idealism he would have been lost among others. 
One would either not have noticed, or at least one would have 
reproached him for the commonplace character of his symbols, 
the impersonality, platitude and weakness of his drawing, and the 
vagueness of his compositions. His faded coloring was inspired 
by the frescoes of the Quattrocentists. In his mind the idea of 
these frescoes was associated with their effacement, and so, desir- 
ing to paint in the style of the old masters, he gave his own paint- 
ing that lack of color which was not at all intentional on their 
part, but which resulted simply from the destructive action of 
the five hundred years which had elapsed since the X Vth century. 
tury. 

“The effacement, the remoteness, the anemic quality of this 
pale art matches marvellously with the sickly sentiment of the 
epoch, and this mysticism of colors was in unison with the gen- 
eral mysticism in vogue. 

“Puvis de Chavannes was in France the first academic master 
who made sickly paintings. His principle is whitewash. He ex- 
presses all pictures by means of a half opaque white which weak- 
ens all the tones. His eye is hostile to color. His glance, like 
chlorine, takes the color out of everything it touches. He like- 
wise simplifies all lines to the extent that they absolutely lose 
their individuality. He preserves only the generalization of form. 

“His cycle of Sainte Geneviéve assures him a lasting place in 
historical painting; but his great allegorical frescoes are cold; 
dead, bombastic, pretentious, and neither his drawing nor his 
color make him a master to be followed. In fine, his cult has 
only been an opportune reaction against naturalness.”—Trans- 
lation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 





THE ENERGY STORED IN MATTER. 


NYONE who has detonated a very small quantity of some 
high explosive has been struck with the fact that a tre- 
mendous amount of energy may be stored in a small mass of 
matter. This fact has been the basis of many abortive schemes. 
How do we know that, under appropriate conditions, small quan- 
tities of any ordinary substance, hitherto considered inert, may 
not be made to yield up surprising amounts of energy? On at- 
tempts to realize similar methods cf getting mechanical power 
have been founded such plans as that of the celebrated Keely 
motor—curious mixtures of fraudulent exploitation with scientific 
knowledge. The discovery of radio-activity and of the wonder- 
ful “ emanations” given off by radio-active bodies has stirred up 
new interest in the possibility of hidden energy stored in appar- 
ently inactive substances. In his book on “The Evolution of 
Matter,” already noticed here, Mr. Gustave Le Bon, an interest- 
ing, though somewhat heretical French writer, touches specially 
on this point. To Mr. Le Bon, matter itself is nothing but a 
stable form of energy, and the problem of the utilization of that 
energy he regards as one that we may legitimately attack. In a 
contribution to La Nature (Paris, December 16) he discusses the 
subject, stating at the outset what he conceives to be the outcome 
of his own studies on what he terms the “dematerialization of 
matter,” which he regards not as exceptional, but as universal. 
He writes: 


“1, Matter, hitherto supposed to be indestructible, disappears 
slowly by the spontaneous or forced dissociation: of its com- 
ponent atoms. 

“2, The products of the dissociation of the atoms constitute 
substances that are intermediate in their properties between 
ponderable bodies and the imponderable ether; that is to say, be- 
tween two worlds that science has hitherto separated pro- 
foundly. 

“3. Matter, which was formerly regarded as inert and not able 
to do more than give up the energy put into it, is on the contrary 
a colossal reservoir of energy—of intra-atomic energy—which it 
may give out without absorbing anything from outside. 

“4. Intra-atomic energy manifests itself during the dissociation 
of matter that gives rise to most of the forces of the universe, 
notably electricity and solar heat. 

“5. Matter represents a stable form of intra-atomic energy. 
Heat, light, electricity, etc., represent unstable forms of the same 
energy. 

“6, By dissociating atoms, that is to say, dematerializing mat- 
ter, we only transform the stable form of energy known as mat- 
ter into the unstable forms known as electricity, light, heat, etc. 

“7. The possibility of transforming matter into other forms of 
energy shows that force and matter are two different phases of 
one and the same thing, and not two entirely different things.” 


That matter may be thus “ dematerialized” Mr. Le Bon thinks 
is clearly shown by the facts recently proved regarding radium 
and allied substances, which are continually throwing off an 
“emanation.” This property, the author asserts, he has proved 
to be really a universal property of matter, exhibited by radium 
only in a specially noticeable degree. That matter so “de- 
materialized” passes through successive forms, each of which has 
less of the qualities usually regarded as “ material,” until it is 
probably reduced to the form of the imponderable ether, he be- 
lieves is also to be shown experimentally. Regarding the amount 
of energy stored in ordinary matter, or rather constituting it, ac- 
cording to this view, Mr. Le Bon thinks that its immensity is 
shown by the speed of projection of the minute particles of an 


“emanation ”—a speed comparabie only with that of light-waves. 


To give such a speed to a Lebel rifle-ball would require 1,340,000 
barrels of powder. The intra-atomic energy in a one-centime 
piece would thus be 6,800,000,000 horse-power-seconds, which 
would carry a 500-ton freight train four and one-quarter times 
around the earth. To carry the same train that distance by 
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means of coal would cost $13,600—which may be regarded, he 
says, as the “ value” of a one-centime piece (one-fifth of a cent) 
if dissociated entirely. The writer goes on: 


“We know how, at present, to dissociate only infinitesimal 
quantities of matter. To dissociate greater quantities economical- 
ly .. . would be to create an immense source of energy that 
would make coal-mining unnecessary. The scientist, however, 
who should succeed in dissociating instantaneously only one 
gramme of any kind of substance would never see the results of 
his own experiment. The explosion that he would thus produce 
would be so formidable that his laboratory and all the neighbor- 
ing buildings would be at once reduced to powder.” 


The writer notes that it is not the mass of the particles of mat- 
ter, but their great speed, that gives them this energy. The ten- 
dency of modern artillerists to decrease the weight of projectiles 
and increase their velocity is a case in point. He says: 


“Tt is because they do not sufficiently reflect on this fundamen- 
tal mechanical principle, that so many persons are not able to con- 
ceive how an immense quantity of energy may be stored in very 
small particles of matter. ... I have shown that it is easy to 
imagine theoretically a machine formed of a pinhead turning in 
the setting of a ring, which, despite its smallness, should possess, 
from its speed of rotation, a mechanical power equal to that of 
several thousand locomotives.”—Translation made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





UNSAFE TRAIN-SHEDS. 


HE collapse of part of a large arched train-shed of iron and 
glass at the Charing Cross station in London has caused 
much uneasiness in England. In this country the arched shed of 
great span is not usually a feature of the larger new stations, 
either those recently erected, or those now planned or building. 
In some of the largest and most expensive, instead of the great 
iron-and-glass arch, we find only platform shelters or so-called 
“umbrella-sheds.” This change has been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism from the lay public, but it is defended by an 
editorial writer in Engineering News (New York, February 1), 
who says: 


“The reply to such criticism is that the railway officials have 
learned by experience, what the general public does not know, that 
the huge arched-roof train sheds, of which many notable exam- 
ples were built in this country a dozen years ago, are bound to 
be short-lived on account of the rapid corrosion of the iron and 
steel by locomotive gases. They give trouble by leakage from 
start to finish, and only constant vigilance saves the passengers 
using them from frequent casualties due to falling glass. As 
they grow older and their weakening by corrosion proceeds 
farther they become more and more of a menace and their ulti- 
mate removal in a time far shorter than those who erected them 
ever dreamed is now tolerably certain. 

“In the light of present knowledge, the best arrangement for 
the tracks at a railway terminal appears to be either umbrella 
platforms between the tracks; or, if a train shed of some sort is 
demanded, then build a structure with moderate span roofs of re- 
inforced concrete and with no metal exposed to corrosion, 

“As for the frequent objection that the umbrella roofed plat- 
form gives inadequate protection to passengers in bad weather, 
it is not apparent why the passenger can fairly demand any dif- 
ferent protection at a railway terminal than is given him at local 
stations. A roofed-over walk from the car to the waiting room 
really answers all reasonable requirements.” 


In relation to the recent collapse of the Charing Cross roof, the 
writer goes on to say: 


“ We understand that the accident has set British railway man- 
agers and engineers at work on a general overhauling and exami- 
nation of the condition of.all the large train-shed roofs; and we 
shall be surprised if the results of the examination are by aay 
means reassuring. It may as well be confessed that the extent 
to which corrosion has reduced the strength of a great compli- 
cated steel structure like a train-shed roof is not a matter which - 
can be computed or estimated with mathematical’ accuracy. 

“While American railway engineers have hitherto been chiefly’ 
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concerned regarding the maintenance of the skylights, the wire 
netting guards and similar minor details, in the train sheds here, 
the time is not far distant when the effect of corrosion on some 
of the main members may need careful consideration. It is true 
that most large American trainshed roofs are of recent construc- 
tion compared with those in Europe; but on the other hand most 
of them are built of steel instead of iron, and it is likely that some 
at least have been under worse conditions of attack by smoke and 
acid gases than the English train sheds.” 





A Sixteen-Wheeled Locomotive.—A monster loco- 
motive designed by Mr. du Bousquet has just been put on the 
rails by the French “Compagnie du Nord,’ we are told by 
L’lilustration (Paris). It is made especially for drawing heavy 
loads over the steep inclines of certain parts of the system. Says 
the paper just named: 


“Tt may be said to be double; for the axles of its drivers are 
divided into two groups, forming what are technically known as 
two motor bogies. The driving-wheels are bulkier (about 4 feet 
9 inches in diameter) than in the present models, and are twelve 
in number. Besides these, there are four smaller wheels between 
the two bogies which prevent sagging and give stability to the 























FRENCH FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE WITH SIXTEEN WHEELS. 


whole. The high pressure cylinders: are placed at the rear of 
the locomotive, while the low-pressure cylinders and the two side 
tanks containing the supply of water for the engine are in front. 

“The entire length of the locomotive is about 16 meters [about 
52%4 feet]. It gives a force of traction of 18,607 kilogrammes 
[nearly 2014 tons], being able to reach 24,064 kilogrammes 
[nearly 2614 tons] when running with open throttle, which is 
less economical and is only done for short periods. In spite of its 
great length, its large wheels enable the locomotive to travel 
around pretty sharp curves, of 90 meters [about 295 feet], for 
example, although at reduced speed. Still on the easy parts of 
the run it makes 60 kilometers [a little over 3734 miles] an hour— 
a good speed for a ‘ heavy-weight’ of such imposing dimensions.” 
—Translation made for Tue Lrrerary DicEst. 





Wood as a Food.—An inmate of an English workhouse, 
writing to The Times (London), states that he has “ discovered 
that common deal wood is a valuable food and medicine if cut 
small and eaten.” “ Brown bread,” he adds, “is not in it for its 
tonic and invigorating effect.” Commenting on this, an editorial 
writer in The Lancet (London, January 27), who is doubtful 
whether this may not be a clumsy attempt at a joke on the sub- 
ject of the workhouse bread, is at the same time moved to remark 
that there is really no reason why, if the necessity arises, wood 
should not be employed as a source of food, since it consists 
chiefly of cellular fibre, which, on suitable chemical treatment, may 
be converted into sugar. He goes on: 


“But directly wood can have no value as a food for the hu- 
man organism, . . . inasmuch as the digestive juices are not able 
to deal with it. A certain amount of woody fibre is, we believe, 
digested by the horse by reason of the presence of a peculiar diges- 
tive enzyme in that particular animal’s digestive canal which is 
capable of converting cellular tissue into sugar. The correspondent 
just referred to would appear to be in the possession of a similar 
peculiarity. . . . Chemistry, at any rate, throws no light on either 
a ‘tonic’ or an ‘invigorating effect’ which could be fairly 
ascribed to the constituents of wood, for they consist almost en- 
tirely of fibre which is highly indigestible:and which yields abso- 
lutely nothing of nutritious value to the action, powerful though it 
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be, of the human gastric juices. As we have said, however, wood 
on long treatment with acid is eventually transformed into sugar 
which, of course, is a valuable food of its class. In the same 
way our worn-out shirts and collars could be converted into food 
and possibly if this gentleman were to substitute a white shirt for 
his ‘common deal wood’ the results would compare favorably 
with even white bread. His idiosyncrasy is, we believe, rare.” 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 
METHOD called “ Phototegy,” by which the long and objec- 
tionable process of “fixing” is done away with, and the 
making of prints from the negative accomplished without the 
action of light, is described in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, De- 
cember 16) by Mr. Ernest Constet. By it the finished plate, in- 
stead of being a negative, is a gelatin diapositive—that is, a pic- 
ture appearing in its natural lights and shades when viewed by 
transmitted light—and may be used to print off any number of 

copies in any color by simple contact. Says Mr. Constet: 


“ Everyone. knows that in the photographic processes at present 
in use, the action of light is employed twice—once to produce the 
negative, and again to print either a proof or the final photograph. 

“ Now a notable simplification is offered to the amateur. What 
is called ‘phototegy’ (Greek phos, light, and teggein, to dye or 
stain) does away with the second intervention of light, by mak- 
ing use of a curious property of oxygenated water [hydrogen 
peroxid]. 

“Dr. Andersen had noted, as early as 1899, that this compound 
removed from a phototype thicknesses of gelatin proportional to 
the opacity of the parts reduced. The result is that if the plate 
so treated has not been placed in the hyposulfite the emulsion not 
attacked will form, in its different thicknesses, a direct diaposi- 
tive, like a transparency. The final blackening by the silver 
bromid will only serve to strengthen the image. 

“Unfortunately, the hydrogen peroxid of commerce lacks sta- 
bility and generally acts with discouraging slowness. In a com- 
munication addressed to the Photographic Society of Pas-de- 
Calais, Mr. Houzel, who had made, by accident, the same dis- 
covery as Dr. Andersen, estimated the length of tle operation at 
15 to 20 hours. .. . 

“ Methodical researches have brought about the preparation of 
a more active and more regular compound which acts in a few 
seconds when recently prepared; and as it does away with the 
use of the hyposulfite with its interminable train of washings, it 
enables us to obtain a diapositive in much less time than is re- 
quired to finish an ordinary negative. 

“Tt is necessary, however, to avoid the use of pyrogallol, 
paramidophenol, and in general all developers that tan the gela- 
tin. Development with ferrous oxalate is perfectly suitable, and 
diamidophenol also gives satisfactory results. When the inten- 
sity is judged sufficient, the plate is washed at once and then 
immersed in the oxygenated preparation, which is prepared thus: 


BN ins e ceelaneen acs hate 600 100 cubic centimetres 
Chiothydric acid .....6.....00005. 10 cubic centimetres 
Pulverized binoxid of barium ...... 4 grams 


This operation may be carried out in broad daylight. Soon the 
layer begins to wrinkle, first on the most opaque blacks, and the 
stripping process begins. At the same time the image rapidly 
grows paler. When the process is complete, the plate is rinsed 
to remove the last adherent layers. 

“We have thus a diapositive formed by a relief in gelatin. If 
we plunge it into a coloring liquid, this will be absorbed in vary- 
ing quantities, proportioned to the thickness of the gelatin, and 
the image will be both colored and reinforced. Simple washing 
will reduce the intensity, if desired. Paper pressed against the 
absorbent layer will absorb the dye in its turn and proofs of any 
desired color may thus be taken by simple contact. 

“Those who are interested in lantern-projection or in stereo- 
scopy will easily see how simple it is to obtain directly by this 
method diapositives on glass with the most varied shades. If it 
is desired to color such diapositives with the brush, the work is 
singularly simplified by the fact that the color is naturally ab- 
sorbed in quantities proportional to the thickness; that is to say, 
to the intensity of the shadows. The proper result is thus ob- 
tained in almost automatic fashion. 

“Finally, reproduction by the three-color process finds in pho- 
totegy an interesting application, with evident simplification. 
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‘hree orthochromatic films are successively exposed through vio- 
let, green and orange screens respectively. After development 
and preparation they are caused to absorb respectively yellow, red 
and blue dyes, and are superposed between two protecting sheets 
of glass. If it is desired to multiply them, nothing is more easy 
than to obtain, by the same method, fac-similes of each mono- 
chrome.”—Translation made for THe Lirerary DicEst. 





THE TIDE-PREDICTER AT WASHINGTON. 


HE use of machinery in calculation is becoming increasingly 
common. The simplest form of mechanical calculator, the 
adding machine, is in constant use. About the only limit to the 
complexity of the mathematical operations that may be performed 
by machinery is one of expense. Some of the most noted calcu- 
lating machines, after thousands of dollars have been expended 
on their construction, still remain unfinished. Yet occasionally 
it pays to build a special form of machine, such as a calculator 
to compute the time of high and low tides, whose importance to 
navigation justifies the cost of construction. The tide-predicter 
now in use in the United States Coast Survey office at Wash- 
ington, which does the work of forty expert computers, is de- 
scribed in The, American Machinist (New York) by C. H. Claudy, 
whose article we quote below. The predictions of this machine 
are made for one year in advance, although its performance is not 
limited to that time. Says Mr. Claudy: 


“The illustrations show this machine to be compact and deli- 
cate, but no illustration can show the complicated mechanism or 
the delicacy with which it is arranged and adjusted. To make 
these tidal predictions, which are issued in the form of a fat book 
of tables every year, by the Survey, the machine is first set, and 
then operated by hand. As may be surmised, the setting of the 
machine is the point at which accurate mechanism and the human 
brain join forces. 

“Tides are caused, primarily, by the gravity action of moon 
and sun upon the water covering three-fourths of the earth’s sur- 
face. Had the sea no bottom, cr a bottom of uniform depth; 
had water no inertia nor viscosity; were there no winds, no 
streams, no friction—if, in other words, purely theoretical condi- 
tions obtained, tidal predictions could be made from a knowledge 
of the astronomical factors only. The contrary is the case, how- 
ever, and a tidal prediction, based on the astronomical factors, 
must be modified by the configuration of the land, the water 
flowing from the land, the. weather, the character of the sea- 
bottom, etc., etc.” 


Until this machine was invented, we are told, all this work was 
done by computers. Now, however, after nineteen faetors of a 
tide are known for a certain locality, these may be indicated on 
the machine by setting, on nineteen dials, pointers which so 
arrange the mechanism that when a handle is turned other dials 
on the front of the machine record the height of the tide, the 
time it occurs for night and day, etc., etc. To quote again: 


“Before going any deeper into this peculiar engine, it may be 
interesting to know how these nineteen factors are determined. 
Nineteen elements are not necessary—a dozen will do, but, ob- 
viously, the more elements are taken into consideration, the more 
perfect will the calculation be. In determining the elements of a 
tide, the first thing which is done is the plotting, in co-ordinate 
curves, of the results of a long series of observations of tides at 
that particular place. ‘These show the tides as they are. Know- 
ing the astronomical elements, their subtraction will leave all the 
other causes together, that is, the local causes, the physical causes 
(inertia, etc.), and the weather. Another long series of observa- 
tions determined how the tide is affected by the prevailing 
weather, and this factor is also eliminated. Then allowing for the 
physical causes, the calculator can determine in what respect the 
tide is affected by the land configuration, depth of water, etc. 
Thus selection and exclusion goes on until the tide at this par- 
ticular station is resolved into its elements, ftom which any good 
computer could calculate tides for that spot for an indefinite time 
to come, subject only to the error of unforeseen weather condi- 
tions, cyclones, storms, tidal waves, etc. 

“It will be readily seen that each factor alters all the rest. 
Consequently, the machine which does the predicting must be so 
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constructed that an alteration of one factor will have its effect on 
the others. Reference to the rear view of the machine will show 
in a measure how this is done. Each pointer is on a pulley, 
mounted eccentrically on its shaft, and over this pulley passes a 
chain, which goes from one to another. Obviously, if the eccen- 
tricity of one pulley is altered, it has its proportionate effect on all 
the rest. 

“But just how the mechanism operates cannot be put into 
words. It is obvious that a detailed description of the inner work- 
ing of a machine like this would require numerous working draw- 
ings and pages of description. Yet, complicated as the machine 
is, it is wonderfully free from error. Lost motion, of course, 
must be expected and provided for in so complicated a machine, 
and as far as may be, this is obviated by the greatest nicety of 
detail in building, everything about the instrument having been 
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made with the most painstaking skill. The greatest error is 
found to come from torsion in the long shafts, a fault which will 
be eliminated in the new engine, now building at the Survey. But 
even with this torsion and lost motion, the machine is much more 
accurate than a computer, inasmuch as no mental calculation 
would ever comprise nearly so many factors of a tide as the 
machine does, because of the complicated mathematics involved | 
and the labor necessary. 

“The new machine now being built at the Survey, will take 
into account thirty-nine factors of a tide, instead of nineteen, and 
will be run by clock-work, instead of by hand. In addition to 
making the predictions for high and low tide, the new machine 
will give the state of the tide at any hour desired, and it is hoped 
that a printing attachment can be aaded so the results will be 
printed out, and not require a clerk to make readings and note 
the predictions as made. If this is accomplished, once the machine 
is set and started, it will run without attention, nraking the pre- 
dictions for as long a time as desired, printing them as made, 
and it will thus be entirely automatic in action.” 





Cooking by Cold.—That meat may be “cooked” by in- 
tense cold has been demonstrated by experiments with liquid air. 
That a less degree of cold may produce the same effect on vege- 
tables, and that freezing potatoes or fruit may make them more 
edible than before, is asserted by Dr. Ephraim Cutter in The 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (February). Dr. Cutter says of a 
“ frost-bitten ” potato that he tested: 


“Tt was shrunken, soft, limp, and elastic to the feel. It looked 
dark, as if rotten, and yet there was no dead and decaying odor. 
Under the microscope the starch grains were shrunken, cracked 
and fissured in the long and short diameters, wrinkled and polar- 
ized light beautifully. The forms of polarization was not that of 
normal potato starch, difficult to be told in words. Besides, there 
were broken shreds of::;connective fibrous tissue that looked as if 
rotten: «jz. The writer tasted of the said so-called ‘ rotten potato’ 
and it was sweet in his mouth. He thinks they might be eaten 
without harm.” 


Similar results were obtained with cranberries, onions. and 
squashes. ‘‘he frozen vegetables. reacted with copper sulfate, 
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which is one of the tests for cooked food, but the fact that their 
starch grains polarized the light showed that there was a differ- 
ence, as cooking by heat destroys the polarization. 





SPEED OF VESSELS IN DEEP AND 
SHALLOW WATER. 


T has generally been accepted that ships are capable of much 
greater speed in deep than in shallow water. Experiments 
by Captain A. Rasnussen, of the Danish Navy, in 1894, however, 
demonstrated that this is true only for small or moderate speeds, 
and that for higher speeds a boat may move faster and more 
smoothly in very shallow water. The publication of Rasnussen’s 
investigations has resulted in some very interesting trials, de- 
scribed in a recent lecture by a British authority on marine pro- 
pulsion, Sydney W. Barnaby, which is reviewed in an editorial 
in Engineering (London, February 2). Says the writer: 


“Sir John Thornycroft ran some trials in the Thames with a 
small steel steamer drawing only 10 inches of water, and ob- 
tained some remarkable results. In the deeper channel of the 
river the boat traveled at her normal speed, accompanied by the 
usual wave phenomena; but on running over a mud flat, where 
there was only a few inches of water under the bottom, wave- 
making ceased almost completely, and not only did the speed 
palpably increase, but the boat ran with a smoothness and ap- 
parent absence of effort that was quite remarkable. 

“Mr. Barnaby gave other instances of a similar charagter. 
Some first-class Thornycroft torpedo-boats were tried upon fhe 
Maplin mile, and it was proved by repeated tests that at least 
1% knots more could be obtained at low water with a depth of 
50 feet than at high water when the depth was 65 feet.” 


The writer also cails attention to some trials of a German 
torpedo-boat, 200 feet long and 374 tons displacement, as detailed 
in a paper read before a German engineering society. He writes: 


“The German engineers were fortunate in having a course 
where the bottom of the sea deepens gradually and uniformly 
from a depth of 7 metres to 60 metres, and a series of six parallel 
measured miles were marked off. Trials were made at each of 
these depths at varying speeds from 12 knots up to 27 knots. Mr. 
Barnaby has plotted the data obta‘ned on a diagram; but the re- 
sults may be briefly stated as follows: 1. At depths of 130 feet 
and more the influence of depth was insignificant. 2. At 27 
knots the most unfavorable depth was 80 feet. 3. At little more 
than half-power the speed was 5.64 knots less in 23 feet of water 
than in 200 feet. 4. At full power the speed was 0.82 knot higher 
in 23 feet than in 200 feet. 5. At 12 knots and under the influ- 
ence of depth was inappreciable.” 


The conditions under which the maximum speed may be ob- 
tained have now been carefully worked out, and a knowledge of 
them is evidently of the highest value to commanders of small 
boats such as destroyers, for each of which there is a depth cor- 
responding to minimum speed for each degree of power under 
which she is operated. Mariner, an English authority, states that 
the most unfavorable depth at which a destroyer of the so-called 
“River” class can be run is that represented by dividing the 
square of the speed in knots by 11.3. Thus. for instance, when 
one of these boats is running at a speed of 25 knots she should 
avoid depths approximating 625 ~ 11.3. or 55 feet, either shal- 
lower or deeper water being preferable. Barnaby calculates that 
for such boats the best depth is either 29 feet or above 135 feet. 


These results agree with those of actual practice. Calculation on 
the same basis indicates that one of the largest destrovers—about 
800 tons—would do best in water about 36 feet or about 170 feet 
deep. All these results the writer finds esneciallvy interesting, 
because they show the value of scientific analysis applied to ob- 
servation. He concludes with the following note: 


“One more point brought out by Mr. Barnaby may be alluded 
to in bringing our notice of this interesting studv to a conclu- 
sion. The curves Mr. Barnaby plotted showed that. while the 
resistance remained practically constant in depths above that... 
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of minimum resistance in deep water, the resistance varies very 
rapidly with small variations of depth on either side of the Critical 
depth in shallow water. The moral of this is that trials should be 
run in deep water, for it is evidently very difficult, if not impossj- 
ble, to find a measured mile with a constant depth of water— 
remembering the variations due to tide—where the soundings are 
just those required for each different type of ship at each speed, 
... In the meantime it may be pointed out that data obtained 
from steam trials of vessels, made in depths of water other than 
that required for giving normal results in deep water, are very 
untrustworthy as a guide for calculations designed to determine 
the power required for similar vessels of different dimensions or 
speeds.” 


DANGERS OF PRESCRIBING BY TELEPHONE. 


HAT the practice of prescribing by telephone, that is, of thus 

transmitting the prescription to a druggist orally, instead 

of committing it to writing, is dangerous, and has been attended 

with serious—even fatal—results, is asserted by an editorial writer 
in The National Druggist (St. Louis, February). He says: 


“ Another and most deplorable warning has recently been given 
druggists against receiving prescriptions, at least, those contain- 
ing lethal ingredients, by telephone. Briefly stated, the facts are 
these: A druggist who kept a ‘general store’ in Granite City, 
Ill., was telephoned to by a physician in St. Louis to give a cer- 
tain patient one-eighth of a grain of morphine sulphate at bed- 
time. The druggist was temporarily absent and the message was 
received by his son, a lad of thirteen or fourteen years old, who 
knew nothing of pharmacy, and who misunderstood the message. 
The consequence was, to be brief, the lad gave the patient an 
overdose of morphine— four cubes of one grain each,’ from the 
effects of which, of course, the patient died, leaving a widow and 
nine orphan children. 

“The coroner’s jury held the doctor, the druggist and the boy 
responsible for the death of the patient. Of the verdict, however, 
we do not care to speak. It is of the danger, the fearful respon- 
sibility, that one assumes when he ventures to act upon the mere 
authority, or alleged authority, of a physician in a case of this 
kind. We say ‘alleged authority,’ for who at one end of a tele- 
phone circuit can tell with certainty who is talking at the other 
end, be it only a block away? How can the pharmacist know that 
it is a physician who is ordering morphine, or atropine or any 
other scheduled poison, to be delivered to anyone who may call 
for it? True, he may ‘ recognize the voice,’ but one can readily 
foresee cases, like the present, for instance, where it might be 
vastly to the advantage of ‘the voice’ not to materialize, in 
fact, to deny having given the order, or even having been present 
at the telephone, and unless there was present some witness, who 
could gainsay him? 

“ Aside from this feature of the question, there are others which 
should banish the telephone, in its present imperfect condition, as 
a conveyor of prescriptions. Some persons, notably those with 
false teeth, make themselves understood only with great difficulty 
or not at all. Defects of hearing contribute to its inefficiency as a 
bearer of exact messages. All things considered, we urge upon 
our readers to refuse to compound any prescriptions received 
through the telephone, save those for simple and harmless in- 
gredients, and these only at the risk of those for whom they are 
intended or the person sending the message.” 





“‘Telegraphy, in mimic representation, has for many years had a place 
on the stage,” says The Western Electrician, ‘“‘ and play-goers can easily 
recall not a few dramatic climaxes in which the ticker or the operator’s 
room or the crosscountry construction played a conspicuous part. Some 
of these plays, like the well-known ‘Secret Service,’ with its readily 
remembered telegraph scene, were meritorious productions and received 
the applause of theater frequenters of the better grade. But the newer 
‘ wireless,’ which has of late made its appearance on the stage, appears 
to be restricted to melodrama as yet. Billboards bear gaudy pictures of 
alleged space-telegraph stations with aerials shaped like a pantograph 
spitting fire into the atmosphere in the most terrifying and absurd fash- 
ion. This is, we are told, ‘the famous wireless telegraphy scene—the 
first production on any stage.’ It is conceivable that ‘ wireless’ episodes 
could be deftly woven into legitimate drama. Indeed, a_ story built 
around the war correspondents’ use of space-telegraphy from _ their 
despatch boats during the Russo-Japanese war might be thrilling and 
true to the fact. But the melodramatic ‘ wireless‘ of the forked-light- 
ning variety is merely tiresome. The ‘first production’ of such trash 
might well be the last.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 





CATHOLIC COMMENT ON THE FRENCH 
CHURCH RIOTS. 

EN O worse tyranny has ever outraged conscience since Nero 

iit his gardens with the burning bodies of the early Chris- 
tians,” exclaims The Catholic Union and Times (Buffalo), in 
its editorial comment upon the recent violent proceedings con- 
nected with making the government inventory of church property 
in France. “ Only the devil himself, aided by a Parisian apostate,” 
the same paper adds, “could devise such damnable procedure.” 
And the general attitude of the Catholic press in this country to- 
ward the incidents in question is one of equally sincere, if less 
ychemently expressed, indignation. This indignation, it appears, 
has its root not in the mere fact that government officials have 
been empowered to make an inventory of all church properties, but 
in the report that these officials have violated the so-called taber- 
nacle, the receptacle above the altar in which is kept the ciborium 
containing the Host. “One might as well attempt to desecrate 
the individual conscience of Catholics who glory in the thought 








THE LAST PAPAL ALLOCUTION (WHITE BOOK). 


The eldest daughter of the church throws up the Concordat 
and gets into bad company. 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


that they are the sons of martyrs, as break through the tabernacle, 
where dwells their sacramental God,” says the paper previously 
quoted. 

The Western World (Catholic, Des Moines) thinks that “there 
is not a man or woman of any religious body who reveres his 
or her faith who is not able to appreciate the sentiment of these 
French Catholics who resent what they consider a legalized out- 
rage.” It suggests further that “the success of the infidel gov- 
ernment of France has most likely been sowing a whirlwind which 
may yet engulf that country in civil and religious strife which 
will shock the world.” As giving substance to this possibility we 
cite the following statements made by Father Thomas Ewing 
‘Sherman, president of the Catholic Trust Society, in an interview 
with a representative of the New York Tribune: 


“When it shall become necessary for the Catholics of France to 
resist the intrusions of the French Government upon their sanctu- 
aries, even to civil war, they will be sustained by the Catholics, 
priests and laity, of the entire world. , 

“Leading Catholics of the United States and other great coun- 
tries feel that the time has come when the Catholics of France 
must resist the French Government, unless they wish to bear the 
stigma of poltroons and cowards. 
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“The action of the Government agents in attempting to break 
into the tabernacles is the frenzied performance of infidels and 
atheists who are aiming to destroy Christianity. It is a perse- 
cution of the meanest and lowest type, worse than any inflicted by 
the pagans of Rome. It is the extremity of tyranny and sacri- 
lege to break open these taberrnacles, where, Catholics believe, 
the body of God is contained. It is equivalent to the action of the 
Jews in crucifying Christ. I am fully persuaded that any 
degree of resistance necessary to save the tabernacles from vio- 
lence is justifiable, even if the defenders are obliged to have re- 
course to extreme violence, or a civil war. Believing that Christ 
is truly present in his holy sacrament, we Catholics are the 
guardians of the body of our Lord. It would be betraying a most 
sacred trust not to be willing to defend that holy Presence, even 
at the risk of life.” 

The Pilot (Catholic, Boston) ventures the prediction that “no 
more brilliant example of human stupidity and folly, masquerad- 
ing under the title of statesmanship, will ever be seen than the 
present exhibition in France.” <A division, it points out, has been 
caused along religio-political lines, “ the worst division which can 
exist for a people.” We read further: 


“The end no man can foresee, because submission on the part 
of the Catholics is taken as satisfaction, and fresh exactions are 
made. Resistance through the ballot box is as possible for them 
as political preferment is possible for the blacks of the South. 
Resistance through the only way left will be crushed out by police 


and troops. So the only hope for religious freedom in France 
seems to be in revolution.” 


THE TRI-CHURCH UNION. 


ET another significant church union movement in this coun- 

try has reached a stage where consummation seems practi- 

cally assured. “ Half a dozen years ago,” remarks the New York 

Independent, “scarce anything would have seemed more unlikely 

than a union of the Congregationalists, the United Brethren, and 

the Methodist Protestants.” Nevertheless, commissioners from 

these three bodies, at a recent conference in Dayton, Ohio, have 

decided that such a union, the outlines of which they have already 
agreed upon, is feasible. 

As it will be some two years before the national conferences 
of the three denominations meet, it is stated that meanwhile 
committees will be busy perfecting the plan, which, when passed 
upon by the national conferences, will go before the State con- 
ferences for final action. 


The Independent points out that such union requires the sink- 
ing of prejudice and of any jealousy or suspicion of advantage 
taken, and implies mutual confidence and some little concession. 
“ But the spirit of union,” it adds, “is in the very air we breathe.” 

From the same source we take the following information in re- 
gard to the uniting denominations : 


“These are all rather strong bodies. The Congregationalists 
have nearly 700,000 communicants, and they are strong along the 
line of the northernmost States. The United Brethren number 
260,000 communicants, and the Methodist Protestants about 200,- 
000; and their strength is in the Middle States. The United 
Brethren were a split from the German Reformed Church, and 
the Methodist Protestants from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Both these churches are in methods and polity much like the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but both make much of the’ liberty 
of the local church. The United Brethren have bishops, but they 
are only superintendents chosen to serve four years. 

“These two bodies and the Congregationalists have been quite 
unconsciously coming closer together in their methods. The 
Congregationalists have been developing a superintendency, un- 
der various names, and a stronger organization. On the other 
hand, these two denominations have been modifying their 
itinerancy, and have removed the limitations to the pastoral term. 
Even so, it is a surprising thing that they should come together; 
yet what is surprising, now that in Canada the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists are joining hands in one de- 
nomination, the United Church of Canada?” 


’ We read further: 


“There are a dozen smaller denominations that might well fol- 
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low in the same union: There is no valid reason for their separa- 
tion. Several are, we are glad to say, being drawn into the great 
Presbyterian Church, even as the planet Jupiter draws or swal- 
lows the comets into its mass. And is it at all sure that the three 
great Baptist bodies, with several smaller offshoots, are to be 
kept long apart? And when will the spirit of grace allow the 
dozen or two Lutheran bodies to coalesce? And is it beyond hope 
that the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists, with so much 
in common, may find some way to join their mighty forces into 
a mightier union? And how long will Northern and Southern 
Methodists, or Northern and Southern Presbyterians, harbor their 
mutual jealousies? Why cannot those who can unite in the pres- 
ence of a common enemy in the foreign field, as in China and 
Japan and India, unite here in the sympathy of common service 
and love? Let this example stir up other Christian bodies to go 
and do. likewise.” 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY AND POLEMICAL 
RECONCILIATION. 


f ine founding of home missions in Germany and the multipli- 

cation of deaconesses through the efforts of Johann Heinrich 
Wichern has done much to allay sectarian bitterness and recon- 
cile opposing schools of theological thought, says the Grensboten 
(Leipsic). Wichern, we are told, founded the Rauhes Haus near 
Hamburg, in 1833, for the sheltering and teaching of neglected 
children, connected with which is a training school for religious 
workers. This religious enterprise was afterward enlarged to 
the Innere Mission, which carried on rescue work ani promoted 
the spread of the deaconess movement throughout the country. 
The writer in the Grenzboten (in which all articles are anony- 
mous) points out that the effect of this philanthropic and prac- 
tical activity went further than merely the accomplishment of 
such works of mercy. It leavened the whole mass of Christianity 
in Protestant and Roman Catholic Germany, and by engaging 
those of keen polemical antagonism in the relief of widespread 
suffering, irreligion and social degradation, furnished them with 
a common ground of sympathy in which theological differences 
were forgotten, or at least partly reconciled. The author of the 
article dwells especially on this point, and says: 


“The Evangelical Church has from the beginning been some- 
what too much of a theological church. So far was this the case 
that during the first half of the nineteenth century it has very fre- 
quently happened that the whole life and activity of this church 
was absorbed by theological inquiry and speculation, and by the 
controversies in which theologians engaged in disputing either 
among themselves or with the divines of other religious bodies. 
It is, however, a subject of congratulation that with the insti- 
tution of deaconess training schools, and the founding and spread 
of the Innere Mission, a most salutary reaction has set in. From 
decade to decade practical philanthropic work, and effort for the 
amelioration of society in every class of life have more and more 
occupied the attention of the church and have been crowned with 
an increasing harvest of success.” 


This movement, the writer says, is in fact a revival of primitive 
Christianity, and tends distinctly to the reconciliation of religious 
parties without in any way compromising the speculative differ- 
ences of each. He proceeds to say: 


“This new initiative implies not merely a return to the essen- 
tial spirit of original Christianity. 
understanding of individual views among those whose dogmatic 
antagonisms it overcomes, or at least accommodates to each other, 
without at all ignoring them. Further, those who may be theo- 
logically divided, Protestants and Catholics, can join hands in 
practical work of beneficence without compromising their indi- 
vidual convictions. Without this co-operation in works, such re- 


ligious convictions too often lead to nothing else but barren and 
pernicious disputations.” 


The writer cites the speeches and reflections of those who at- 
tended the recent congress of the Innere Mission, in which the 
principle was acknowledged that all religious differences vanish, 
and all polemical rancor is allayed in the face of social sufferings 
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It also brings about a mutual . 
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and evils which all who call themselves Christians are bound to 
join hearts and hands in alleviating. He lays particular emphasis 
upon the remarks of the learned Lutheran theologian, Dr, Hauck, 
and upon those of Dr. Pank, another leading delegate at the con- 
gress. They both looked upon the work of the Innere Mission, - 
apart from the material and evangelistic results of its activities, as 
of national importance it the reconciliation of religious factions 
in Germany. ‘To quote: 


“A motion was put forth by Dr. Hauck, in the session held on 
September 26, in support of which two other speakers remarked 
that the existence of religious division in Germany was a calamity 
and that the aggravation of religious differences was a menace 
to the unity of the nation. The Mission, it was added, whose 
labors went on side by side with similar Roman Catholic under- 
takings, promoted a mutual understanding and mutual sympathy 
between those of warring creeds, and served as a peacemaker. 
The congress accordingly passed the following resolution: ‘ There 
is a much wider difference involving a much greater peril to the 
unity of the nation between the religious in life and the irre- © 
ligious in life than between those of merely opposing views.’ Dr. - 
Pank uttered on this subject the following remarkable words: — 
‘We must, alas, acknowledge the existence of confessional dif- ° 
ferences among us, and the consequent conflict is inevitable. But ~ 
this makes it all the more plainly our national duty not to enter . 
the conflict with poisoned weapons. If in the department of 
scientific and literary discussion the combat is carried on with 
the sword of the Spirit and the power of the truth, in the depart- 
ment of practical good works a holier type of natural emulation 
will go on among us for the betterment of humanity and its ele- 
vation to a loftier plane of life’ This shows that our people 
long divided by confessional differences are on the way to the 
realization of a better state of thought.”—Translation made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE FUTURE RIVALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HAT Christianity has most to dread in the future is the 

rivalry of other'religions, rather than atheistic antagon- 
isms, says Mr. W. H. Mallock in his remarkable volume on “ The 
Reconstruction of Religious Belief.” This rivalry will exist in 
the form of an appropriation of some of the choicest pearls of the 
Christian faith and the placing them in a new setting. In com- 
batting its rival, Christianity will find itself no longer endeavoring 
to meet scientific obiections to religion, but will have to return 
to the position which it originally occupied when it conquered 
the Western world. That position, he explains as being not a 
“victory over atheism or anything resembling the negations of 
modern science,” but a victory over “other religions which it 
showed to be less valid than itself in interpreting and minister- 
ing to the moral needs of mankind.” The ascendency of Chris- - 
tianity for the future, he argues, can continue only on condition 
that it continues to meet the demands of human nature. The 
crux of the difficulty will reside in the fact that “the same con- 
ditions that will give renewed freedom to Christianity will also 
give renewed freedom to any other form of religion which 
may plausibly hope to compete with it, and will arm the opponents ~ 
of Christianity with a variety of new weapons.” Christianity and 
its rivals will conceive of man’s relations to the Deity in one of 
three ways: first as a son to a benevolent but offended Father; 
or as a brother or ally to a power superior, but cognate to him- 
self; or as a lover aspiring towards union with some mysterious 
beloved. Mr. Mallock defines and enlarges as follows: 


“The first attitude represents faith, the sense of sin, self-chas- - 
tisement ; the second represents gnosis, power, self-discipline; the 
third represents heauty, love, self-fulfilment. The first is, as need 
hardly be said, the Christian. The second and third have been 
exemplified, either together or separately, in various movements 
and tendencies, and in the men who have led and represented 
them. So far as individuals are concerned, both were repre- 
sented by Goethe; and Goethe may be taken as a symbol, though 
doubtless a very incomplete one, of the kind of religion with 
which, in some form or other, the Christian conception of relig- 
icn will have hereafter to contend. Indeed, both of the concep- 
tions which Goethe united in himself Christianity has encountered 
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already as animating two hostile movements, one of these being 
the humanistic movement of the Renaissance, the other the scien- 
tific movement of the past hundred years. Now both these, let 
the churches view them as they may, have taught traditional 
Christianity one lesson at all events—namely, that it was too nar- 
row to contain, recognize, and provide for many of the important 
elements of civilized human nature. Men having for centuries 
consented to look on the flesh as vile, broke as though from a 
dream to see that the limbs of Apollo had a glory of their own 
which was preferable to the grotesque emaciations of the an- 
chorite, and Venus in marble and on canvas rose a second time 
from the sea. Men having been content for centuries to accept 
the explanation of the universe which ignorant authority had 
deduced from: the legends of an Oriental tribe, began at last to 
seek for the truth of things by interrogating the universe itself: 
and the traditional cosmogeny of the churches collapsed like a 
house of cards. The churches by slow degrees have partially 
understood the situation, and have sought to regain their ascend- 
eucy by making terms with the enemy; nor can it be said that 
their efforts have been wholly without success. There is much in 
ymodern culture and there is much in modern science which by 
this time they have formally accepted and have actually been able 
to assimilate. The acceptance and the assimilation, however, are 
as yet partial only; and it remains to be seen how far they can be 
carried, without a surrénder by Christians of all that is peculiar 
to their creed. Two of the main difficulties which Christianity will 
encounter in its efforts at self-expansion are these: one may be 
summed up in the question of how far it will be possible for the 
educated modern mind to identify the Galilean carpenter, however 
noble his nature, with the universal cosmic Mind which has dwelt 
in all the nebule as they globed themselves into all the worlds, 
‘thas animated the evolutionary feud through which the strong 
thave survived the weak, and was the author of the very conditions 
ander which he was put to death; the other may be summed up 
in the question of how far it will be possible for men, knowing 
what they now know of their origin, to look on themselves as a 
trace degraded by some primeval fault of its own, and only able 
to escape, by being sprinkled with.a chemical compound, from the 
misfortune of deserving death for the involuntary crime of being 
alive.” 


If the contest, says Mr. Mallock, were to lie between Chris- 
tianity and no religion at all, “ Christianity would, in spite of its 
intellectual difficulties. need but little modification in order to 
insure its survival.” The eclecticism which it has need to fear 
as a dangerous rival “will appropriate from Christianity its hu- 
manitarian virtues. something of its spiritual exaltation, much of 
its spiritual refinement; but looking at the origin of man in the 
light of secular science, it will, while recognizing the existence 
and the riddle of evil, accept it as something which is to be out- 
grown rather than atoned for, and which God deplores on man’s 
account rather than resents on his own; and will consequently 
make of religion a movement towards strength, beauty and happi- 
ness, rather than a humble submission to the discipline of de- 
served pain.” The writer declines the responsibility of declaring 
which type of religion is likely to prevail ultimately. 
ever prevails, he adds, will do so, “owing to the same causes in 
virtue of which Christianity has prevailed hitherto.” To quote 
further : : 

“Christianity has prevailed for so many centuries and among 
sO many nations, because, while its cosmogeny, its anthropology, 
and its doctrinal system in general, has satisfied the human intel- 
lect during past conditions of knowledge, its moral and spiritual 
teaching has satisfied even more completely the moral and spirit- 
ual needs of all men, from kings to beggars. [If it is to retain its 
ascendency, it must continue to fulfill the same functions; but in 
order to do this it must enlarge both its intellectual and its moral 
borders, purging its doctrines, on the one hand, of the now in- 
tolerable imagery derived from the old geocentric vision of 
things; and taking to its heart, on the other hand, ideals of 
knowledge, culture, mundane progress, and enjoyment, which 
hitherto it has but barely tolerated, when it has not positively 
denounced them. If Christianity fails to effect this self-enlarge- 
ment—or in other words, in proportion to the strength of those 
Civilizing impulses which it leaves unsanctioned and unprovided 
for—its ascendency will inevitably decline; and the new wine 
must be trusted to find for itself new bottles.” 
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A **MODERN” SERMON. 


HE most discussed “case” in the Protestant Church of Ger- 
many is that of Pastor Heinrich Romer, who as an appli- 
cant for a vacant pulpit in the Rhenish city of Reinscheid, on in- 
vitation preached a sermon on the text, John 6: 67, sqq., which 
is on all sides regarded as typical of what advanced theology con- 
sistently will do when applied to pulpit work. The first part of 
this sermon was devoted to a dogmatical-historical exposition of 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and the speaker had the 
following to say: 


“Tn order to understand fully the development of the church 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ it is necessary to trace its genesis 
back to the beginning. This doctrine has emanated from two 
sources, one being Old Testament Jewish, and the other Greek 
and heathen. Let us examine the latter first. We are all ac- 
quainted with the fact that in their mythological legends the 
Greeks and the Romans and other nations of antiquity speak of 
certain persons as the sons of the Gods, An example of this is 
Hercules, the Greek hero, who is the son of Jupiter and an earthly 
mother. Other examples are Romulus and Remus, the founders 
of Rome, who are pictured as the sons of Mars and a human vir- 
gin mother. The same claim is put forth in reference to Cyrus, 
the great king of the Persians, also to Alexander the Great, Au- 
gustus, and the great founder of an Oriental religion, Buddha. 
All those men who performed greater deeds than those which 
human beings usually do are regarded by antiquity as of divine 
origin. This Greek and heathen notion has been applied to the 
New Testament and churchly conception of the person of Jesus. 
We must remember that at the time when Christianity sprang 
into evidence, Greek culture and Greek religion had spread over 
the whole world. It is accordingly nothing remarkable that the 
Christians took from the heathens the highest religious concep- 
tions that they possessed and transferred, them to Jesus. They 
accordingly called him the son of God and declared that he had 
been supernaturally born of a virgin. This is the Greek .and 
heathen influence which has determined the character of the ac- 
count given in Matthew and Luke concerning the birth of Jesus. 
It was the purpose in this way to express that which was great, 
holy and divine, that which could not be grasped or explained in 
his character.” 


Naturally the average Christian reader will wonder of what re- 
ligious or homiletical value such a conception of Jesus would be 
to a congregation. In order to show this the whole second part 
of the sermon tries to demonstrate that Christianity loses nothing 
from a religious point of view by discarding the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. The second part consists of an enthusiastic 
laudation of the ideal man, and religious hero and genius, Jesus; 
his peffect purity of character, his words of love and grace, his 
work and his sufferings all to serve as an inspiring impulse to 
men to follow such a model example and pattern. The whole 
culminates in this prayer whieh reads: 


“O Lord, to whom can we go but to thee? ‘To thee, who hast 
taught us to see that which is divine in man. Yea, thou shalt 
determine our lives, for thou art our Lord and our King, thou 
Holy One of God! O thou Son of God and Son of Man, thou 
first born among many brethren, make us like unto thee, make us 
thy brethren and cause us all to become the Sons. and Daughters 
of the Heavenly Father.” 


Naturally, conservative church papers are not slow in pointing 
out the glaring inconsistency in the teachings of Romer. Among 
these the Alte Glaube, of Leipsic, No. 14, emphasizes the fact that 
the speaker does not seem to recognize that he is guilty 
of blasphemy when he prays to a being of whom he has just 
argued that he is not divine. If Jesus is only a human being, says 
the writer, then it is a sin to pray to him, for prayer is addressed 
only to him who is divine in origin and character. In fact, it is 
stated further, advanced theology consistently must put an end to 
all prayer to Christ, and if modern theology is correct, then the 
church must cease addressing in prayer him whom it worships as 
its saviour.—Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 





WHO IS TO POLICE MOROCCO? 
HE Morocco conference now sitting at Algeciras is occupying 
the European press of all nationalities, and every single paper 
comes to the conclusion that the crucial snag has been struck, 
and that is—who is to command and control the disciplinary 




















A NEW HEAD, BUT THE SAME BODY. 


The face of Falliéres replaces that of Loubet, but the form 
and policy of the French government remain the same. 
—Tribuna Illustrata (Rome). 


forces thro which alone the fine program concerning contra- 
band arms and legal imposts is to be carried out? The comic 
Italian paper Fischietto, of Turin, narrows down the discussion to 
a mere cocking-main between the eagle of Germany and the 
rooster of France. Germany, we are told, would be glad to en- 
trust the policing of the Shereefian empire to any one but France 
—to Italy, for instance, or even to some small neutral Power, 
such as Holland or Switzerland, who would not be tempted to 
undertake absolute possession of the Sultan’s territory. Altho 
Italy has been actually proposed, Italian statesmen absolutely re- 
pudiate a proposition which will place the government of the 
peninsula between the anvil and sledge-hammer of such Powers 
as, say, France and Germany. All at present is undecided, and 
even the Sultan of Morocco has not given his opinion on the 
matters virtually settled. Henri Rochefort consulted a notable 
diplomat of the Quai d’Orsay, the French Foreign Office, on this 
subject, who was inclined to contemplate the possibility of failure 
for the conference, not only on account of a deadlock on the 
police question between France and Germany, but because of the 
Maghzen’s unwillingness to accept its decision. The result would 
be, says this diplomat, merely the continuance of the status quo. 

The Parisian journal Matin boldly claims that France is the 
proper authority to police the North African kingdom, and en- 
larges the idea as follows: “France seeks this special responsi- 
bility because of her paramount interest in the neighborhood and 
the proximity of. the Algerian frontier; she has demanded this 
Commission, and Germany has recognized her claims.” On the 
other hand, the German delegate, Mr. de Radowitz, thinks that 
different sections of the territory should be placed under the 
guardianship of different nations, but the Revue Diplomatique 
(Paris), mentioning this fact, adds: 


“Tf this proposition were accepted it needs no prophet to see 
low impossible it would be for the Sultan to secure its practical 
realization. In a few years things would have to be begun over 
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again, unless the views of Germany, modified b 
would admit of France’s undertaking to police 
Morocco.” 


Y €xperience, 
the whole of 


This opinion is shared by the London Standard, which says: 


“Some tentative proposals have been made to the effect that 
Spain—within a defined zone—or Italy elsewhere should be in- ; 
vited to undertake the work. Those who consider the matter in 
good faith and in full view of the local data, see grave objections 
to any divisions of the responsibility. On the other hand, nothing 
could be more fraught with peril—to the prospect of European 
geod will, as well as to the amelioration of Moroccan affairs— 
than an absolute failure to reach a settlement. The simple cir- 
cumstance that the conference was convened, implies that the 
pesition was intolerable. But if the proceedings end without any 
common determination of the main issue, a reversion to the 
status quo will prove dangerous in the extreme. An indefinite 
prolongation of the friction, a disposition on one side to find in 
every contingency an opportunity for recourse to pin pricks, and 
on the other a perpetual apprehension of annoyance, cannot be 
ccntemplated with equanimity.” 


Even the Hamburger Nachrichten disbelieves in the internation- 


alization of the military control in Morocco and hints somewhat 
vaguely at a compromise measure. It says: 


“The German view that Morocco could be saved from the 
condition of Tunis by making its police a joint international insti- 
tution, may seem logical, but experience has proved its impractica- 
bility. The example of Egypt, Crete, and Macedonia are cases in 
point, and the majority of the delegates at the conference are of 
the opinion that a compromise between the German and French 
proposals may be hit upon, by which a way may be found out of 
the present difficulty.” 


One of the comprcmising expedients suggested is mentioned by 
the Berliner Tageblati, which editorially states that the whole off- 
cial press of Germany think that the German Government will 
in no case consent that France be empowered to organize and con- 
trol the police in Morocco. This journal further states that 
Germany’s intention of conferring the police power on some 
neutral nation will have the support of the United States, Austria 
and Italy. Even Russia will make no objection. It is added that 
the candidates for the commission of police will be Switzerland 
and Holland. According to other accounts, Italy has actually 
been offered the work. The Tribuna (Rome) says: 


“Two weeks ago the Roman representative of the most active 
of the Powers at the conference proposed to the Government at 
Rome that Italy should undertake the policing of Morocco. The 
Italian Government received the offer cautiously’ and coldly. 
France and Germany must agree on the point before Italy could 
consider the matter, and under no other conditions could the Gov- 
ernment entertain a proposal entailing such grave responsibili- 
ties.” 


The Giornale d'Italia says that the Government ought not to 
consider it as the special mission of Italy to organize a local gen- 
darmerie which would merely excite hatred without gaining any- 
thing thereby, and the /talia (Rome) bluntly declares that were 
Italy to accept such a task she would find herself fatally caught 
between the sledge hammer of a friend and the anvil of an ally. 
Prudence and wisdom counsel the avoidance of such false and 
perilous positions. 

The Journal des Debats (Paris) sums up in a calm tone the 
points of the dilemma, and states clearly and finally the position 
taken by France as follows: 


“No one knows how the views of France and Germany are to 
be reconciled with regard to the question of police. Happily the 
feeling prevails that the French delegation will not bend them- 
selves to the internationalization, under whatever disguise, of the 
police control. Such an international police might prove a con- 
stant menace to our possessions in North Africa. The special 
position taken by France is clearly understood.” 


The Petit Parisien speaks more openly in the following words: 


“Tt is in the full light of the conference, and before assembled 
Europe, that the problem of organizing the Moroccan police can 
and ought to be solved. It is to be hoped that the German 
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delegates will submit to their colleagues the exact views of their 
Government on this delicate question, and will even define their 
pcsition at the beginning of the discussion, a discussion which 
will be rendered the less arduous and thorny the sooner each 
Power publishes its program.” 


Strange to say, Germany’s position and Germany’s program are 
made public, not at Algeciras, but at Berlin and Carlsruhe, and 
even the London Times, speaking of the conference, says that 
“the impenetrable features of the Berlin Sphinx remain as in- 
scrutable as ever”; to which the Paris Matin adds: “ As to the 
attitude of Germany, it is not even a fog—it is a Chinese wall 
that faces us in impenetrable darkness.”—Translations made for 
Tue LiTeERARY DIGEST. 





IS MR. BALFOUR A LOST LEADER? 


HAT a balanced estimate of men and measures is absolutely 
obscured by political partisanship is amply proved by the 
newspaper reflections on the recent election in England. Accord- 
ing to the Westminster Gazette (London, Liberal) the present 
Prime Minister is “a man of bulldog tenacity ”; while the Evening 
Standard and St. James’s Gazette (London, Conservative) char- 
acterizes him as a “ flaccid invertebrate.” Now that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has recovered a seat in Parliament, through the courtesy 
of one of his followers, who resigned to make a place for him, 
his capacity for leading the Conservative party is being discussed 
with many varied observations on his character and ability. The 
Saturday Review (London) says his unfitness for leadership is 
shown by the fact that he had nothing to administer to the sor- 
rows of those represented by a deputation of the unemployed but 
a dose of “Scotch philosophy,” while other papers applaud him 
for receiving them at all. The Socialist paper V orwaerts (Berlin) 
declares that he failed because “in England people require, before 
all things, decision of character in a leader.” The London Times 
pronounces his defeat “a protest against dilettantism in politics,” 
while the London Economist thinks that his exclusion from the 
House of Commons would render it “the poorer through the ab- 
sence of, without doubt, one of the finest intellects that have ever 
been applied to modern politics.” 
The general idea seems to be that Mr. Balfour has forfeited his 
leadership of the Conservatives through his failure to fall in 
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A LIBERAL CABINET MEETING. 
—The Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette (London). 


with the views of the tariff reformers. Others proclaim Mr. 
Chamberlain as the coming man, though his age, 70, says one 
journal, renders him unadapted for leading a cabinet. The Morn- 
ing Post (London, Conservative, Tariff Reformer) says: 


“Until the present the followers of Mr. Balfour have joined 
hands with the followers of Mr. Chamberlain across the deep 
gulf which separates them. Will Mr. Balfour now lead a number 
of his supporters across the bridge which still exists, and, as 


leader of one united party, take his place at Mr. Chamberlain’s’ 


side? Tariff reformers want a direct answer to that question.” 
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The Pall Mall Gazette (London, Conservative) thinks that the 
question of leadership will naturally solve itself, and that the 
paper above quoted is possibly cutting matters too close to the 
quick in opening the question. It adds: 

“Mr. Balfour resigned office because of Unionist divisions on 
the fiscal question, and the preponderance of tariff reformers in 























A DEPUTATION OF UNEMPLOYED, 


Str CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: “Arthur Balfour, a philan- 
thropic gentleman in the city, is, at great inconvenience to 
himself, making a situation for you,—you are very fortunate. 
With regard to the rest of the deputation, I am afraid, gen- 
tlemen,—and in this I have the full concurrence of my Right 
Hon. Friend,—I can do nothing for you. You will have to wait 
with exemplary patience for vacancies as they arise.” 

—Punch (London). 


the lists published to-day may possibly make him feel compelled 
to retire from the leadership of the party upon the same grounds. 
But there is no necessity for pressing such considerations at this 
juncture.” 


The London Globe (Conservative) thinks that this is no time 
for concealing from Mr. Balfour what his party think about him. 
His party want tariff reform, a question on which he has vacil- 
lated and hedged until they are weary of his indecision. He has 
cnly one coyrse to take. which is prescribed as follows: 


“The verdict given by the constituency he is about to represent 
in favor of tariff reform is unexampled in its history. The party 
of which he is the leader wants three tariff reformers for every 
one which is bound by the half-sheet of note paper. These are 
plain facts, and uniess Mr. Balfour realizes them and accepts 
their logical consequences it will be impossible for him to rally 
the shattered legions and lead them to a successful attack.” 


An ex-M. P. (Unionist), writing to the London Standard, says: 


“Patriotism must come before our courtesy to the individual, 
and I believe I am not overstating the case when I say that the 
Unionist member of Parliament who allows his feeling of per- 
sonal regard for Mr. Balfour (which I am sure animates all) to 
lcad him into supporting the right honorable gentleman’s con- 
tinued leadership will be acting traitorously, not only to the party, 
but to the empire.” 


After dwelling upon “ Mr. Balfour's many admirable and lofty 
qualities as a scholar and gentleman,” he concludes: 

“Mr. Balfour does not to-day, at all events, possess the special 
qualifications which will enable a statesman to lead the Unionist 
party back to power, and bring about the accomplishment of its 
program for the protection and strengthening of the empire.” 

A “Nonconformist Unionist,” writing to the Standard, talks 
of Mr. Balfour’s “ fatuous leadership,” and says that “all long for 
the inspiration of Mr. Chamberlain,” and another correspondent 
of the same London daily declares, after repudiating Mr. Bal- 
four’s claims, that “the party now wants a real leader, with a 
definite clear-cut policy, and it knows where to find him.” 

On the other hand, the Yorkshire Post does not agree with the 
above stated preference for Mr. Chamberlain, and declares that 
the question of leadership is one for Mr. Balfour to decide. Thus: 


“Tt will be necessary for Mr. Balfour not only to say that he 
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is leader, but to insist that he shall be followed. The party need 
unity of action, and it can only find this concentration under the 
man who is, as Mr. Gibbs said, ‘ The only fit leader of the Union- 
ist party, at any rate, the best leader of the Unionist party.’ ” 





EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


N earnest cry of warning is raised in the Quarterly Review 
(London) against the reckless extravagance with which 
the British Government is carried on, and the very serious in- 
crease of taxation. The average householder, we are told, is 
overtaxed, and the machinery of government is too heavy and 
too costly for the practical requirements of the country; mean- 
while the army is not in a condition of effective equipment, and 
all the big cities of the land are staggering under enormous loads 
of debt, of which they have no prospect of being relieved. Says 
the anonymous writer: 


“The average householder, called upon to meet what appear 
to be insatiable demands for taxes and rates, asks whether he 
obtains the value for money. He has only dim perceptions of 
how it is disbursed. He abandons as hopeless all attempts to 
understand the mysteries of administration or to fathom the 
bottomless pit of expenditure. He reads in the daily papers of 
millions being voted by a handful of members in the House of 
Commons in a few minutes, and with little or no discussion, for 
purposes said to be imperative. He may take a casual glance 
at one of the plethoric blue-books issued by the ton every year; 
but the details are bewildering, and the columns of figures repel- 
lent. He sees gigantic edifices arising in Whitehall, and is told 
that they are intended to accommodate hundreds of clerks in 
some branch of Dickens’s ‘circumlocution office.’ He is con- 
fronted all over the country by palatial structures known as 
town-halls, municipal buildings, asylums, hospitals, union-houses, 
infirmaries, pauper village-schools, and public buildings of various 
kinds. Their origin, methods of work, and the practical results. 
are beyond his comprehension. But the unpleasant facts remain 
that he is paying,a war income-tax of a shilling in the pound in 
a time of peace; that he is assessed for house-duty at eightpence 
on his rack-rental in addition to a shilling in the pound as 
property-tax if he happens to own his house; that the indirect 
imposts on tea and other necessaries are irritating; and that, 
taking the country as a whole, his local rates have increased 
fifty per cent. in twenty years, and show no signs of abatement. 
Less than a generation ago, rates and taxes were about one-sixth 
of the rent, except in villages, where the proportion was less; 
they now average nearly one-half the rental, and they threaten 
to equal it in amount.” 


Nor is there any adequate return for this expenditure. This is 
proved, for instance, by the present condition of the army, for 
which vast sums are voted every year. He cites the speech of 
Earl Roberts to this effect, as follows: 


“ Speaking in the House of Lords last July, and at various pub- 
lic functions, Earl Roberts declared that our military forces are 
not in a position to do the work expected of them. He said that 
the Boer war had shown the grave imperfections of the military 
machine, but that nothing had been done to rectify them since 
the conclusion of peace. Except that the officers and men have 
had experience of actual warfare, we are as unprepared as we 
notoriously were in 1899. With the remedies for this condition 
of things, as suggested by Earl Roberts, the present article is not 
concerned. The immediate point is that, notwithstanding the 
enormous and constantly increasing outlay on our military forces, 
they are proclaimed, on the highest authority, to be inadequate and 
inefficient.” 


The country is impoverished, moreover, by the abnormal growth 
of local municipal debts. Thus: 


“The abnormal growth of local debts imperatively calls for the 
intervention of the Legislature. Dangerous facilities for borrow- 
ing have been recklessly used. The amount was a little under 4). 
per head of the population in 1875, but it is now over 11]. Cer- 
tain cities have attained an unenviable notoriety for the colossal 
nature of their debts. Reserving London for special mention, we 
find that Manchester stands first among provincial cities with a 
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debt of 20,250,000/.; Glasgow follows, with 16,250,000l.; Bir- 
mingham owes almost as much, and Liverpool owes 12,500 Ooo! 
The debts of Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Salford, Cardiff, Not. 
tingham, Huddersfield, Leicester, and Bolton range, in the above 
order, from 10,500,000/. to 3,500,000/.; while those of a number of 
other places range from the lower figure to 1,000,000l. The 
greater part of the loans has been for sewage works and water- 
supply, for gas and electricity, for parks and recreation-grounds 
for the erection of town-halls, schools, workhouses, infirmaries, 
and hospitals, for roads and tramways, for cemeteries and 
markets, for libraries, museums, baths and washhouses. Never. 
theless, it is probable that, before the terms have expired for 
which these gigantic loans have been contracted, the gas and elec- 
tricity works, the methods and sources of water-supply, the syg- 
tem of tramways, the modes of sanitation, will all be superseded, 
if- not rendered useless, by scientific discoveries and practicat 
developments.” 


The writer proposes rigid economy and fuller parliamentary 
control for a condition of things which shows a “weakness of 
national and municipal credit which is fraught with grave dan- 
ger,” and he sets forth as remedial measures the following: 


“The exercise of a rigid economy in the great spending depart- 
ments of the public service, like the army and navy; the restora- 
tion of the House of Commons of full financial control; an . 
arrest of the tendency to borrow large sums for local purposes: 
(repayment cf which should be spread over not more than thirty 
years, or one generation) ; the vast outlay upon experimental and 
structural works, the rapid growth of officialism, and the craze 
for municipal trading. There is no heroic method of dealing with 
the compiex difficulties; but it may be urged that the same com- 
mon-sense and business rules should be applied to national and 
local expenditure that are considered to be imperative in ordinary 
life.” 





MATERIAL ORDER AND MORAL ANARCHY 
IN RUSSIA. 


~OUNT WITTE modestly boasts that he has crushed the 
revolution in Russia, says the correspondent of the Temps 
(Paris); and, indeed, we are told that the general situation seems 
to be, at least, much improved. The railroads are being operated, 
the workmen have resumed work, life is beginning to return to 
its even tenor. Yet Witte is threatened with the fate of Plehve, 
and while reaction makes demonstrations on one side, revolu- 
tionary discontent is silently fermenting on the other. To quote the 
Temps: 


“Beneath the tattered mantle of ‘repression, we see reaction 
working, as if alarm accompanied the most ordinary measures of 
precaution. It seems whimsical that the quiet bourgeoisie should 
be crying out against the imprisonment of revolutionaries, incen- 
diaries and assassins. People are recalling the fate of Plehve. 
They are dreading disorder, yet the restoration of order fills them 
with foreboding. ...In short, material order has been re- 
established, while moral anarchy is actually reigning.” 


The European, and especially the Russian, press dwell upon 
two especial points, one of which is summed up by Mr. Paul 
Adam, a well-known French writer in the Journal (Paris), who 
says that Count Witte advised the Czar to publish the liberal 
manifesto which has never been fulfilled; that the Prime Minister 
everywhere appoints governors and officials known for their auto- 
cratic opinions; and that the nihilists are threatening him with 
the same fate as befell Plehve. Witte is really the slave of his 
position, and in every interview refrains from saying anything 
which might injure his position at Tsarskoe-Selo on the one hand, 
or, on the other, might hasten the act of the nihilist appointed 
to be his executioner. The Prime Minister is accordingly in a 
frightful position, and gives evidence of it by his frequent physical 
collapses and his threats to retire into private life. To quote 
Mr. Adam: 


“The vulture is ever tearing the heart of this Prometheus 
chained to the chair of office before the long table covered with 
newspaper clippings and documents. The destinies of Russia wr 
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on that table, in the sheets of manuscript constantly modified ac- 
cording ‘to results arrived at through stormy discussion in the 
ce of Nicholas Il.... Witte, the giant who serves as the 
caryatid supporting the edifice. of autocratic power, shows signs 
of fatigue. His titanic shoulders are giving way. In spite of the 
admitted loyalty of the troops, the defeat of the Moscow rising, 
the imprisonment of thousands and thousands of insurgents, and 
the widespread precautions taken, the rumblings of revolution 
continue to be heard from all points of the compass.” 


presen 


Witte’s delay in fulfilling the promises of the Czar’s manifesto 
of October 30 is not considered to be excused by the words he 
uttered to Mr. Dillon, of the London Daily Telegraph, in a recent 
iterview reported in the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna). The Pre- 
mier at that time declared: “The noble and energetic aspiration 
which three months ago was published by proclamation from the 
throne, I desire to render a practical reality. This is the Alpha 
and Omega of my policy; not an iota less, not an iota more.” 
While the proclamation of the Czar announced the coming of the 
popular representative government, it has never come, says the 
Naradnoye Chosyiaistvo (St. Petersburg), formerly the Nascha 
Zhizn, and adds: 


“The country has often heard these words before, but nothing 
has ever come of them. It has seen and still sees that the mean- 
ing of the manifesto has gradually dwindled and will soon be 
absolutely nothing; it sees that the liberty of the proclamation is 
a thing which has no existence; that not the slightest legislative 
freedom has been realized, and that things have grown. worse in 
this respect during the last gloomy year. . . . In this interview he 
did, however, utter one sentence of actual interest. The Count 
declared that he was on the point of resigning his office and re- 
tiring into private life. Perhaps this was the reason why he gave 
such a long account of all the public services he was going to 
render the people in the future.” 


Referring to this interview, the London Times says that the 
Russian press taunts the Prime Minister for his silence “on the 
points which it most concerns the nation to know,” and con- 
tinues : 

“He says nothing, it is observed, about the fulfillment of the 
promises which the manifesto contains. He does not state how 
and when the representatives of the people are to be convoked, 
or how and when civil liberties are to be bestowed upon them, and 
they sneer at his profession of good intentions. The ‘reforms’ 











THE TWO CHAMBERLAINS. 
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—Punch (London). 
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are certainly slow in coming, but so, it is only fair to remembes 
are almost all legislative and administrative measures in Russia 
The very fact that the newspapers can rail at the Government 
with the freedom in which they indulge is itself a sign that things 
are no longer what they were a very short time ago.” 


The second point which is calling forth remarks both inside 
and outside Russia is the openly reactionary position taken by the 
Czar himself in the course of a meeting with a deputation from 
the “League of Russian Men.” According to the St: Petersburg 
Obedinenié (Reactionary), the Czar accepted for himself and his 
son the emblems and badges offered by the delegation. He lis- 
tened attentively to Mr, A. M. Maikoff, brother of the famous 
pcet, who in his speech celebrated the glories and advantages of 
autocracy. Nicholas 11 said in reply: 


“T will bear, myself, the burden of power which was committed 
to me in the Kremlin, feeling sure that the Russian people will 
support me in the task. I will give an account of that power to 
God alone.” 


One of the delegates warned the Czar against Witte, and said: 


“Have no confidence in him who puts his trust in Freemasons, 
and in the foreign elements of the population. When the Rus- 
sian people, after making the sign of the cross, pray to God on 
behalf of their autocratic Emperor, this prayer is more precious 
than all the eulogies of newspapers and foreign bankers.” 


Another’ speaker condemned the Jews as causers of the present 
sedition and implored the Czar not to grant them equality before 
the law, to which he replied, says the newspaper we are citing: 
“T shall think over it.” Referring to this imperial remark the 
London Times says: 


“It is striking that the Tsar uttered no word of rebuke against 
this outburst of bigotry. We cannot suppose that he contem- 
plates going back upon the loud professions of toleration to his 
subjects of all creeds and races which he has made.But it is 
ominous that, either from an ill-judged prudence~or from lack 
of moral courage, he neither condemned nor rejected the danger- 
ous counsel so given him. ‘I shall think it over,’ we are told, 
were the words with which he received it. If they were really 
spoken, they cannot but intensify the misgivings which are felt 
in many quarters as to the real worth of his majesty’s liberal pro- 
fessions.”"—Translations made for Tut Literary Dicesr. 





THE TWO IMPERALISMS. 


THE GHOsT oF AUGUSTUS (Lord Beaconsfield): “Give me 
back my legions! What have you done with them?” 
JosePH VaRuS: ‘‘ Well—I’ve saved seven of my own men!” 
—The Westminster Gazette. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AFTER ELECTION. 
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A FRENCH PICTURE OF GERMAN PATRIOTISM. 


HE present ill-feeling for Germany that is entertained in 
France finds expression in frequent flings at the Kaiser and, 
indeed, everything Teuton, flings which the Germans take with 
entire equanimity, however, in view of their source and motive. 
The latest attack of this sort.is a derisive article on German 
patriotism which appears in the Paris Correspondant from the 
pens of Jeanne and Frederic Regamey. We are informed in this 
article that the Germans, from their earliest childhood, are edu- 
cated in contempt for other: nations, in admiration for everything 
that is German, and are taught to look forward to the time when 
Germany will comprise most of the European territory. These 
writers contend that German patriotism dates from the year 
1870; that up to that time Germany was nothing but a group of 
hostile, tho nominally united states. The patriotism of Germany, 
we are told, is well described in the words of Bismarck: “ The 
Germans are no good until they are united either by a common 
hatred of some other race, or by force; then they are excellent, 
irresistible, invincible; otherwise they like to do each as he 
chooses.” While in France patriotism is being depreciated by the 
pacifists and the anti-militarists, who profess. to be cosmopolitan 
in their sentiments and entertain a great admiration for Germany, 
we read, Germany is the country where patriotism is rampant, 
and where cosmopolitanism means pan-Germanism. Patriotism 
is indeed taught to the Germans from the very cradle. The Ger- 
man school books are full of verse and prose eulogies on every- 
thing in Germany. To quote the following song: 


I ama little German boy, and it gives me joy to say so. 
A German man is honest; I am honest and will stay so. 
The truth I always want to speak, 
The right I always want to seek, 
My courage shows my German blood, 
My trust in God will keep me good, 
For I’m a little German boy, and it gives me joy to say so. 


Man.” 
Further quotations are givén from a “ Description of Germany ” 


written by a professor in the Royal Normal School of Halle. 
Thus: 


“In spite of all the influences which have made attacks upon 
the severity of our ancient manners, the German has ever cher- 
ished a profound sentiment of right, of honor, and morality. The 
saying of the old writer is always true: ‘Among the Germans 
honor is so sensitive a thing that it is yery easily wounded. For 
instance, a German who is vicious feels the prick of conscience 
in quite a different way from the unbridled Latin. The German 
never loses the feeling that vice is a contradiction to his real 
nature.” 


So intense is this patriotic Germanism, according to our writers, 
that even inanimate things are Germanised, and we read of a 
German oak, a German ash, a German house. To quote: 


“We have seen how educators by a series of trifling devices 
imprint upon the minds of young people the deep consciousness 
of their superiority. The conviction is formed that with them 
everything, virtue, affection, courage, people, trees, mean some- 
thing that is special, unique, and impossible to be found among 
any other nation. The consequence has been that the German is 
filled with.a national pride as indestructible as it is unreasonable. 
Every triumph which he aspires to seems to be naturally his due, 


and he comes at last to turn over the pages of a literature filled - 


with pan-Germanistic dreams, without doubting for an instant 
that these will be realised sooner or later.” 


The next step in educating the young German is to teach him 
the inferiority of other races—not only the Slavs, Czechs, etc., 
but especially the French. The French are always represented 
in the German school-books as vain, fickle, volatile, envious, and 
perfidious—always bent on persecuting the peaceful Germans. 
They even depreciate the art, science, and literature of France. 
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Thus Mr. Hummel, who is “a noble German savant,” writes i 
follows in his “ Manual of Geography ” : 


“French music is distinguished more by its grace than by its 
depth of feeling. In painting, a fine judge of French art has said 
that it is a French characteristic to love the horrible, so that of 
every three pictures one at least will contain a corpse. The poe- 
try of France, in spite of its incontestable influence on the literg- 
ture of other countries, appears to pure and undepraved German 
taste to be too much occupied with the representation of the 
monstrous or the vulgar. What the French have produced in the 
domain of science and art may be comprised within a very narrow 
circle, and the number of people scientifically educated in France 
is relatively small.” 


The object of this assiduous cultivation of German patriotism 
and self-esteem, we read, is a very practical end. It means the 
conquest of Europe by Germany, and the extension of her 
colonial empire. Speaking of the German “ Manual of Geogra- 
phy” above referred to, these writers say of its author: 


“Like all his confreres, he first of all establishes the point 
that at least a third of France ought justly to be annexed to Ger- 
many, since the inhabitants of these provinces are ot German 
origin. They have moreover certain specific qualities due to this 
ancestry. In Champagne ‘We recognise by the numberless 
blonde heads and blue eyes that we are nearing the German 
frontier, and we know this also by the serious character of the 
inhabitants.’ The same is the case in Picardy, and even more so 
in Normandy.” 


The German writers, however, allow that there are in France 
some real French Provinces, and this is the way in which Mr, 
Hummell describes them to the young Germans: 


“The Ile-de-France is the core of France, the stuffing of the 
French pudding. Into this place the foreign invaders drove back 
the ancient Gallo-Roman tribes, and here the stranger and the 
foreigner are to be found in fewest numbers. This heart of 
France, this most corrupt section, is, as it were, the leaven of 


In the same strain is the song called “The German Young * unsoundness which has been powerful enough to sour and inflate 


the whole mass. It is here we find the origin of that instability, 
that fickleness, that want of intelligence, which distinguishes 
even the most noble classes of the French people. It is in this 
Gallic center that we meet with the Frenchman of the most ill- 
made and stunted type, so short indeed that in most cases he 
scarcely attains the minimum stature required in the French 


Army.” 


In a German brochure entitled “ Germany at the beginning of 
the 2oth century,” the scheme of Germanic conquests is fully 
developed. In the words of Jeanne and Frederic Regamey: 


“After having treated of what the author of this brochure styles 
the ‘senile’ policy of Bismarck, as being too timid for his own 
taste, the anonymous writer sketches the future events which are 
destined to take place in order that Germany, victorious over al- 
most all European countries, may at last be enabled to occupy the 
position which belongs to her of right, and which wicked neigh- 
bors have hitherto prevented her from enjoying. He explains 
that now that the great Slav power Russia is utterly crushed and 
absolutely incapacitated for doing any harm, the Germans will 
victoriously spread themselves from Moldavia to the Adriatic 
and the non-German population on this side of the Leytha will 
be simply and completely driven from their territory. Large sec- 
tions of territory will also‘be taken from France and from Rus- 
sia to form buffer states on our eastern and western frontiers, 
from which the native population is to be banished.” 


The final step in the extension of pan-Germanism is summed 
up by saying, “Then we will extend our colonial empire.” 

A curious means of cherishing jingoism is the illustrated post 
card, each with its appropriate poem. In one of these the German 
emperor is represented in colors, wearing the uniform of an 
admiral. Underneath is a sonnet predicting that the Germans 
shall “gain the whole world.” “You are the shepherd of the 
great flock of the people,” it declares, “:you are the future great 


people of the earth.”—Translation made for Tue Lrrerary 
Dicrst. 
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LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


The Most Perfect, Natural, and Successful Method Ever Devised for Acquiring a Foreign Language 


With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


A Priceless, Lifetime Advantage in the Mental Equipment of Every Man or Woman 


Upward of a million students, teachers, business men, and others have availed themselves of the Rosenthal System with entire pleasure and 
satisfaction. Thousands have already used it with the wonderful Language-Phone, that tireless and precisely accurate, up-to-date teacher. 


8 & 8 

Only 10 Minutes a Day fora Little While)indorsed by 
If you knew how easily you could acquire speaking, reading, and University Authorities 
writing familiarity with any or all of the four great living foreign | Let us mail you facsimile letters 
languages, would you be content to remain longer ignorant of | from well-known members of the 
this delighful andimportant accomplishment? Onlyten minutes | faculties ‘of the following great 
a day for a little while in your leisure moments will give you | Universities. 

speaking reading and writing familiarity with a new language. 


The Natural Method of Study poem 


Princeton University 
The keynote of the success of this system is that it is the natural 
way in which the mind acquires an unfamiliar language. It is 
almost exactly as a child learns to talk. Almost unconsciously Cornell University 
you glide into thinking in a new lauguage. You learn to use 
, sentences rather than isolated words, and you avoid all the 
French, German, Spanish or Ital- | old-time drudgery. 


ian. To speak it, to understand 
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buy a professor outright. You enjoy it at any time, and there is a certain fascination in its use. Brown University 


own him. He speaks as you . Columbia University 
choose, slowly or quickly; when Eye, Ear, Tongue and Mind Manhattan College 


you choose, night or day; for a | You learn the whole language. All functions of language are N. Y. University 

few minutes or hours at a time. | taught by this method at the same time. Eye, ear, tongue and ; ; 

Any one can learn a foreign lan- mind are all brought into play. It is no longer necessary to mem- University of Michigan 
y orize lists of verbs, declensions and complicated grammatical University of Chicago 

guage who hears it spoken often | rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of a native professor, 

enough; and by this method you | whose accuracy and reliability we guarantee. In private lessons Syracuse University 

can hear it as often as you like. you have no such assurance. Besides many other authorities 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Song to the Bell in the Campanile of 
Ivan Veliky. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 
Toll, thou mighty Moscow Bell; 
Mighty news to nations tell. 
Old things perish—toll their knell. 
Toll, thou mighty Kremlin Bell. 


Toll, thou far resounding Bell. 
Toll the captive from his cell. 
Toll for them that faithful fell. 
Toll, thou mighty Moscow Bell. 


Toll, thou hollow-booming Bell. . 
Strong is Wrong, and ’stablisht well. 
Stubborn are the forts of Hell; 

Toll their fall, thou thunderous Bell. 


Toll; with vast and billowy swell, 
Toll, thou mighty Kremlin Bell. 
Long do men in darkness dwell ; 
Toll the Dawn, O Moscow Bell. 
—From the London Tribune. 


Three Poems by the Late Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. 
SLOW THROUGH THE DARK. 

Slow moves the pageant of a climbing race; 
Their footsteps drag far, far below the height, 
And unprevailing by their utmost might, 

Seem faltering downward from each hard-won 

place. 


No strange swift-sprung exception we; we trace 
A devious way through dim, uncertain light,— 
Our hope through the long vistaed years, a 

sight 

Of that our Captain’s soul sees face to face. 


Wha, faithless, faltering that the road is steep, 
Now raiseth up his drear insistent cry? 

Who stoopeth here to.spend a while in sleep 

Or curseth that the storm obscures the sky? 


Heed not the darkness round you dull and 
deep ; ; 
The clouds grow thickest when the summit’s 
nigh. 


DEATH SONG. 
Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
‘Whah de branch’ll go a-singin’ as it pass. 
An, w’en I’s a-layin’ low, 
I kin hyeah it as it go, 
Singin’, ‘‘ Sleep, my honey, tek yo’ res’ at las’.’”’ 


Lay me nigh to whah hit meks a little pool, 
An’ de watah stan’s so quiet lak and cool, 
Whah de little birds in spring 
Jst to come an’ drink an’ sing, 
An’ de chillen waded on dey way to school. 


Let me settle we’en my shouldahs draps dey load 
Nigh enough to hyeah de noises in de road; 

Fu’ I t’ink de las’ long res’ 

Gwine to soothe my sperrit bes’, 
Ef I’s layin’ ’mong de t’ings I's allus knowed. 


LIFE’S TRAGEDY. 


It may be misery not to sing at all 

And to go silent through the brimming day. 
{t may be sorrow never to be loved, 

But deeper griefs than these beset the way. 


To have come near to sing the perfect song 
And only by a half-tone lost the key, 

There is the potent sorrow, there the grief, 
The pale, sad staring of life’s tragedy. 


To have just missed the perfect love, 

Not the hot passion of untempered youth, 
But that which lays aside its vanity 

And gives thee for thy trusting worship, truth. 


This, this it is to be accursed indeed; 
For if we morials love, or if we sing, 

We count our joys not by the things we have, 
But by what kept us from the perfect thing. 


Oid France in the New World: 
QUEBEC IN THE lirn CENTURY : 

By JAMES DOUGLAS, LL.D. 
Fully Illustrated, $2.50 Net; Postage, 21 cents 
THE LONDON SPECTATOR says: ‘‘ This book is indeed delight- 








ful reading,’’ and the statement is corroborated by the entire American 
press. Second edition to be printed shortly. : 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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same fixed, unchangeable Magnetism which 
makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable FOR- 
EVER under all conditions. 


the speed of an Automobile, though it’s the only 
positive and sure way. Because there is just one 
way in which Magnetism can successfully be 
used for this purpose, and we have Patented 
that way. 


Meter which can give out, or wear out, or get 
out of adjustment. It is the only speed ‘ndicator 
made without cams, plates or levers, and in 
which there is o friction. 
the cams and levers in other speed indicators, 
which are necessarily so small that 27-1000 of an 
inch wear will throw out the reading from one 
to five miles an hour. 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 103 Roosevelt Street, BELOIT, WIS, 
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Avoid a Trip to the 
Police Court 
a 


The fine amounts to little—it’s the hours of delay 
the inconvenience and possible humiliation for you 
and for those in your company that try the patience 
and spoil the pleasure of the whole trip, “ 

All this can positively be avoided by equipping 


your car with 
The Warner 


Auto-Meter 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


This little instrument always /el/s the truth. 
It registers with ABSOLUTE ACCURACY 
from % mile to 60 miles per hour. It at- 
taches to any Automobile made. 





Without it you never 
know your exact speed— 
and the temptation to go 
@ little faster and a little 
faster is almost irresist- 
ible—you know how it is. 
And you know, too, what 
happens to you and your 
party when you ¢hink you 
are going 8 miles an hour 
and the Policeman’s stop 
watch says 15. 

Don’t guess yourself. 
into trouble—KNOW and keep 
out of it. The Warner Auto- 
Meter is your salvation. 

And it’s your ONLY sal- 
vation. 

Because the Warner Auto- 
meter is the only speed indi- ; 
cator which is sensitive enough ;' 
to be absolutely and unfailingly ; 
accurate at speeds under 10 miles \- 
an hour. : 

Because it’s the only one 
which works perfectly in all posi- 
tions and at all angles, on rough 
roads or smooth, up hill or down. 

Because it’s the only one 
which changes with the speed alone 
and in which the indicator does not 
dance back and forth from the jar 
of the car. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is the only 
speed indicator which is actuated by the 


It is as sensitive as a Compass and as 
Solid asa Rock. Otherwise it couldn’t 


stand our severe service-test, which is 

equivalent to a trip of 

160,000 Miles at 50 Miles per Hour on 

Granite Pavements Riding Solid Tires. 
The practical Warner Testing Machine 

is shown in Fig.1. The wheel connection 
























running 200 revolutions per minute. 
Across this shaft lies a plank which is 
hinged at one end and has the Auto-Meter 
attached to the other. Brazed to the shaft 
is a knob of steel, which at every revolu- 
tion “‘bumps’”’ the plank, giving to the 
Auto-Meter 200 shocks per minute while it 
is showing a speed of 50 miles per hour. 

Each one of. these shocks is more 
severe than would be suffered in an en- 
tire season’s riding. After running 10 
hours a day for THREE MONTHS, 
actual tests show the Auto-Meter to be 
recording the speed with the same ac- 
curacy as at first within 1-1000 of 1%, or 
less than 6 inches per mile. 

No Other Speed Indicator on Earth 

Could Stand this Test. 

This is why we sell each Auto-Meter ona 


TEN YEARS GUARANTEE 


and why we gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
‘which has not been injured by accident) if 
the Magnet (the HEART of the instrument) is 
less accurate than 1-10 of 1% after 10 years use. 
We will gladly tell you more about this 

wonderful instrument ou will write us. 
ou write we will send you 

od every motorist will prize—our 


Free Book—“‘Auto Pointers.” 





No one else can use Magnetism to determine 


There is nothing about the Warner Auto- 







Friction wears away 
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Qne Warner Auto-Meter will last a lifetime. 














(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages.| 
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We send you, charges paid, 25 sheets 
of the best Carbon Paper made in the 
world, our *‘ Bull Frog Brand,’’ 
put up in our patented portfolio which 
reserves your carbon paper from crimp- 
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Water Supply, for Country Homes 


automatic working 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


% efficiency. Large 
r irrigation, equipping towns, railroad tanks, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 
Satalogue and estimates free. 


Cc 
RIFE ENGINE CO., - - 2004 Trinity Bldg., New York 


Always mole without attention. Raise 30 feet for every foot fall. 
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Song for a Cracked Voice. 
: BY “WALLACE IRWIN. 
When I was young and slender, a spender, a 
lender, 
What gentleman adventurer was prankier 
than I, 
Who lustier at passes with glasses—and lasses, 
How pleasant was the look of ’em as I came 
jaunting by! 
(But now there’s none to sigh at me as I come 
creaking by.) 


Then Pegasus went loping *twixt hoping and 
toping, : 
A song in every dicky-bird, a scent in every 
rose ; 
What moons for lovelorn glances, romances, and 
dances, 
And how the spirit of the waltz went thrill- 
ing to my toes! 
(Egad, it’s now a gouty pang goes thrilling to 
my toes!) 


Was I that lover frantic, romantic, and antic 
Who found the lute in Molly’s voice, the 
heaven in her eyes, 
Who, madder than a hatter, talked patter? No 
matter. 


Call not that little, youthful ghost, but leave | 


it where it lies! 
(Dear, dear, ‘how many winter snows have 
drifted where she lies!) 


But now I’m old and humble, why mumble and 
grumble 
At all the posy-linked rout that hurries laugh- 
ing by? 
Framed in my gold-rimmed glasses each lass is 
who passes, 
And Youth is still a-twinkling in the corner 
of my eye. ; 
(How strange you cannot see it in the corner 
ef my eye!) 
—From McClure’s Magasige (Feb.). 





The Soul’s Bath, 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
At even when the roseate deeps 

Of daylight dim from heaven’s bars, 
The soul her earth-worn garment slips, 

And naked stands beneath the stars; 


And there unto that river vast, 
That mighty tide of night, whose girth 
With splendid planets, brimming past, 
Doth wash the ancient rim of earth, 


She comes and plunges in; and laves 
Her weariness in that vast tide, 





UNDER WHICH KING 


“The More Postum the More Food —the 
More Coffee the More Poison 


The Pres. of the W. C. T. U. in a young 
giant state in the Northwest says: 

“T did not realize that I was a slave to 
coffee till I left off drinking it. For three 
or four years I was obliged to take a nerve 
tonic every day. Now I am free, thanks to 
Postum Food Coffee. 

“After finding out what coffee will do to 
its victims, I could hardly stand to have my 
husband drink it; but he was not willing 
to quit. I studied for months to find a way 


to induce him to leave it off. Finally I told }[ 


him I would make no more coffee. 

“TI got Postum Food Coffee, and made it 
strong—boiled it the required time, and had 
him read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ that comes in every pkg. 

“To-day Postum has no stronger advo- 
cate than my husband! He tells our friends 
how to make it, and that hé got through the 
winter without a spell of the grip and has 
not had a headache for months—he used 
to be subject to frequent nervous headaches. 

“The stronger you drink Postum the more 
food you get; the stronger you drink cof- 
fee the more poison you get.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason, 
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Construction for 1906 


far surpasses the best work previously put into any motor 
cars, American or European. 


We tell all about it in our 
special illustrated booklets, ‘‘ Columbia Chrome Nickel Steel,’’ 
‘* Fashioning a Crank Shaft,’’ ‘‘ Transmission, Etc.,”’ and 
“* Consistent Differences.’’ Each of these booklets will be 
found intensely interesting by all who follow the latest 
advances in automobile building. Mailed on application. 


The new Columbia Gasolene Models are: 


9) 18h. p., two opposed cylinders; shaft drive; double side 
MARK XLI 2 entrance body, seating five persons. Price’ $1,750 
24-28 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; shaft drive ; seats five 
MARK XLVI Price, Standard ; 


$3,000 
Limousinés foe, . we 8 


$4,000 

40-45 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; double chain drive ; , 
seats five, with extra drop seats fortwo. Price, Standard $4,500 Bf 
With Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet Body . $5,000 to $5,500 ‘ 


MARK XLVII 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request, 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St.; Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave.; 
Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St.; Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St.; Washing- 
ton: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St. and Ohio 
Ave.; Member Association of Licensed Auto. Mfrs, 
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Chocolates 


and 3 
F Confections + 

There’s a reputation : 
back of the name, 


For sale where the best is sold. } 


Wha , Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with 3 
boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Established 1842. 
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That life-refiewing: deep, whose waves 
Are wide as night is wide. 


Then from the pure translucent flow 
Of that unplumbed, invigorate sea, 
Godlike in truth’s white spirit-glow 
She stands unshamed and free. 
—From “ Collected Poems” 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.). 





PERSONALS. 


Russia’s Czarina.—Isabel F. Hapgood, an au- | 


thority on Russian affairs, gives an intimate 
view of the Empress of Russia in the current 
Harper’s Bazar. The portraits of the Empress 
generally give the impression of ‘“‘ impassiveness 
and deep melancholy,”’ writes Miss Hapgood, but 
“they misrepresent her through exaggeration of 
these characteristics.’”” In fact, we read, she is 
terribly shy and the circumstances under which 





she was married and first met her new country- 
people as her subjects, and has lived ever since, 


have not decreased her diffidence. The writer 
adds: 
To sum it up in a manner familiar to Ameri- 


cans, I may compare her position » that of the 
unhappy ‘“‘new clergyman.” He has up-hill 
work for a long time with his parishioners, who 
are bewailing the loss of the former rector, and 
refuse to have their affections won by any merits 
whatsoever. The Tzaritza had to contend not 
only with the popularity of the Dowager Empress 
—a very fascinating woman—but with the lim- 
itations imposed on young wives and mothers, 
who are physically unable to devote themselves 
to society. For years the Dowager Empress had 
had no young family to hamper her efforts to 
render the court gay and provide a “‘ good time ” 
for the aristocracy, who are the chief critics in 
such’ cases, as well as the chief adorers. Then, 
consider the very trying surroundings of her first 
days in Russia. She had become engaged to the 
Tzarévitch in the summer of 1894, with all pros- 
pects of being able to undergo a long appren- 
ticeship to her new duties (as, Tzarévna), in 
the ordinary course, before being called upon 
to become the cynosure of all eyes, both at home 
and abroad. But in the autumn Alexander III 
suddenly sickened, and the Princess Alix was 
sent for to his death-bed in the Crimea. After 
his death, after that heartrending and pro- 
tracted journey with the funeral train to St. 
Petersburg, she was married within a week 
of the terribly trying and exhausting funeral, 
all the court doffing their deep mourning weeds 
for that day. 


Miss Hapgood goes on to tell of one of her 





PRUDENTIAL’S FINE SHOWING. 


The annual financial statement of the Prucen- 
tial Insurance Company has just been issued. 
The total insurance now in force, according to 
the report, is $1,170,000,000, a net gain over 
1904 of $113,000,000. 

This net gain places The Prudential among the 
first insurance companies of the world in the 
amount of insurance gained in 1905. The Pru- 
dential confines its business to this country. 

The total number of policies issued and re- 
vived during the year was 1,672,570, making the 
total number in force, 6,490,515. 

The net assets of the company Aggregate 
$107,000,000, while the total liabilities are 
$91,000,000, leaving a surplus of $16,000,000. 
The company increased its surplus during 1905 
by over $2,750,000. The legal and special re- 
serve to protect policyholders totals $88,000,- 
000, an increase over 1904 of $14,000,000. 

During 1905 the company paid out to policy- 
holders $14,000,000, making the total sum paid 
to policyholders since the organization of the 
company, including death claims, dividends and 
matured endowments, $107,000,000. 

Reference is made to the decrease in the ex- 
pense rate, amounting to about two per cent. of 
the premium income. President John F. Dry- 
den, in submitting the report to the Prudential 
field staff, says that the voluntary testimony of 
the company’s officers before the Armstrong 
committee resulted in a strengthened confidence 
on the part of the public and policyholders in 
The Prudential. 
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16-20 H. P. Touring Car, $1450 


Because the Maxwell was built on the firm foundation of experience and 
It was proved first and sold afterwards. 
it is capable: covering ground with capacity, safety and surety. 
it is simple: obviating the necessity for expert attendance. 

it is reliable: with an ability to travel over any kind of road in 


common sense. 
Because 
Because 


Because 
any kind of weather. 


Because 


Because 
of all primary parts. 


Because it is economical: with a lowest possible first cost and smallest 


possible cost for maintenance. 
These are facts, not promises. 


Each claim is backed by the actual, everyday records of Max- 
well cars that were sold last year and are now in use. 
Every buyer of a Maxwell is a Maxwell enthusiast, and refer- 


ences are yours for the asking. 


Multiple Disc. Clutch. Three Point Suspension of Motor and Transmission 
(Unit) Metal Body, No Noise,.No Vibration 


Ask for Catalogue 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Member of American Motor Car Mfrs. Association 


@ The first year’s sales 
of “Maxwell” cars sur- 
passed all records for 
an initial year’s output 


it is durable: with the power to resist daily wear and tear, that 
insures long life and usefulness 


it is accessible: permitting easy inspection and ready adjustment 
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WHY? 





BRANCHES: 


MaxweE tt-Briscog, Incorporated - 
MAxXwELL-BriscoE-CHASE COMPANY - - 
FisHER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY - - 
Morrison TyLeR Motor Company - - 
MAxweELt-Briscoz-McLeop Company - 
RicHarD Irvin & CoMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
- Foreign Representatives. 





10 H. P. Tourabout, $780 
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The Ardrey Vehicle Washer 


ag 


Pat. Aug. 15, 1905 







will wash carriage, auto or de- 
livery wagon ferfectly without 
'! wetting the hands. Solid brass 
:* —fits ordinary hose—will not 
scratch varnish. 

Prepaid $3.00. _ Booklet FREE. 





ie hy 
ver 





ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO. 


139 B Main St., E., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Safest and Best 5% Investment 


[NVESTING through this Company is the same 
in effect as taking a first mortgage on good real 
estate, but you have no trouble nor expense, and you 
can begin with a sum as small as $25.00. Assets of 
$1,750,000, proved conservatism, and New York 
Banking Department supervision give you every assur- 
ance of safety, and earnings at 5 per cent. ea annum 
remitted punctually every three months will doubtless 
increase your present income substantially. Let us 
send you complete information 
and letters of endorsement from 
every section of the country. 


Assets. . . « $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits, $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
AND LOAN CO. 

No. 9 Times Bldg., Broadway, N.Y. City 









































ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 


Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 8, 11th St., Philadelphia. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








PEV/RITERS warts 


ees Machines \{ Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 





———] 
Write for Catalog 5 Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chicago 
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jsits to St Petersburg, when the future Nicholas 
Nee pride was an engrossing topic of conversa- 


4 speculation : 
or aa the Tzaritza as a girl of sixteen, 
: sn a delicious little awkwardness which 
shy, he her grace and charmed irresistibly. 
peg father, and her brother (now the reign- 
sg Duke of Hesse) came to St. Peters- 
ing to spend the gayest bit of the winter sea- 
_ with the Grand Duchess Sergius. The 
peaieritch was twenty-one, and the most en- 
grossing topic of conversation and _ speculation 
that winter, in court circles and elsewhere, was 
his future bride. Four princesses of Montenegro 
were in the capital; two in society, having been 
invited by the Empress to visit her after they 
had finished their school there the previous 
spring ; two in the aristocratic Smolny Institute 
for noble girls, the third of them being the pres- 
ent Queen of Italy. A good many people jumped 
to the conclusion that one of these would be- 
come Tzarévna, especially as they already be- 
longed to the Eastern Church, and Alexander III 
had recently toasted Prince Nicholas of Montene- 
gro (at a banquet in Berlin) as his “ only friend 
in Europe.” Among others who assumed it was 
the Shah of Persia, who came on a visit a lit- 
tle later, and at a court banquet (as one of the 
court ladies who was present informed me) 
pointed, most embarrassingly, at a Princess of 
Montenegro, then at the Tzarévitch, and naively 
inquired, in his faulty French, “ Fiancée, Grand 
Duc?” But there were intrigues, if one may be- 
lieve what one heard. Not only was the Rus- 
sian court, in general, opposed to such a match, 
but Germany had other views, judging from a 
detailed and decisive discussion of the matter at 
which I was present, between an emissary from 
Berlin and a mightily influential court lady, who 
had direct access to and power with the Im- 
perial family. When spring came, this particu- 
lar aspect of the question was neatly disposed 
of: the Grand Duke Peter married the eldest 
Montenegrin Princess, and shortly afterward the 
widowed Duke of Leuchtenberg married the sec- 
ond. It was currently reported in St. Petersburg 
that at the betrothal banquet one of the grand 





BETTER THAN PIE 


Not Only the New Food But the Good Wife, 
As Well. 


When they brought the new food, Grape- 
Nuts, into the house the husband sampled 
it first and said, “It’s better than pie! ” 
When it brought back the glow of health to 
the wife’s cheeks, his admiration for it and 
her was increased, so she says, and the rest 
of her story follows: 

“From childhood I was troubled with 
constant and often acute indigestion, and 
when my baby was born it turned out that 
he had inherited the awful ailment. 

“A friend told me of Grape-Nuts, and I 
invested in a box and began to eat accord- 
ing to directions. It was after only a few 
days that I found my long abused stomach 
was growing stronger and that the attacks 
of indigestion were growing less frequent, 
and in an incredibly short time they ceased 
altogether. With my perfect digestion re- 
stored came strong nerves, clear, active 
brain, the glow of health to my cheeks, and 
I know I was a better wife and mother and 
more agreeable to live with under the new 
conditions. 

“When the boy came to be 10 months 
old he developed such an appetite (his dys- 
pepsia disappeared with mine) that his 
mother’s milk was not sufficient. for him. 
He rejected all baby foods, however, till I 
tried Grape-Nuts food, at Husband’s sug- 
gestion. The youngster took to it at once 
and has eaten it daily ever since, thriving 
wonderfully on it. He now demands it at 
every meal and was much put out when he 
dined at a hotel a few days ago because the 
waitress could not fill his order for Grape- 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dia@est are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


That’s gospel truth, though it 
sounds like a ‘‘ fish story.’’ Stop for 
a minute at any Branch Store and do 
it yourself. Have a friend hold the 
watch. Then you'll know we're not 
exaggerating a particle. 


You won't need a single tool—just 
your fingers. 


You see the flanges on the Uni- 
versal Rim are Aimgs. You lift out a 
locking-ring (held in the right hand 
in the illustration) and then pull the 
outside flange right off, like a ring off 
your finger. Then slide off the tire. 


It’s ridiculously easy and much 
different from perspiring away for two 
r three hours before an interested 
audience, prying away with “‘jimmies”’ 
and other burglar tools. 


Now there are other good features 
about THE GOODYEAR DETACH- 
ABLE AUTO TIRE ON _ UNI- 
VERSAL RIM, just as important—-just 
as trouble saving, justas money saving. 


Taken together they wipe out at 
one sweep full go per cent. of all 
Auto Tire Troubles. 


Itwon’t Rim Cut. You can ride 
it absolutely flat for miles without even 
marring the casing. 


TROUT ig Seaeravensadeseccosssstopesdoveasees 6 Merrimac St. 
ChiCAGO, ...........ceeceeesrseeeeecerseseee sees 110 Lake St. 
ep EMBs wv aencteceretaccevacecceds 712-714 Morgan St. 
POI nsc cs csensccascassoucesiecacsaccdarevim 719 Main St. 
PIO GR sects otvecs ciusactssegasisieates 220 Sixteenth St. 





! Bailey “Wont-Slip”’ Tread furnished on Goodyear Tires (all sizes) when ordered 


_ But in your ows interest, if you are 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
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AUTO TIRE * in" “= 
Can be Removed & 
in Thirty Seconds 









i 





ey No Tools 
"et but the Hands 


It wont Creef, though not me- 
chanically fastened to the rim in any 
way. 


It isthe “ve/zes¢t and most resilient 
Auto Tire on the market, though 
(paradoxical as it may seem) it is the 
most durable. 


This Tire is 90 per cent. puncfure 


proof. 


These are general statements. We 
haven't space for further details. But 
every one of these statements is “rue 
and WE CAN PROVE IT. 


Now, /e¢ us prove it—give us the 
opportunity, that’s all we ask. . Just 
drop into one-of our Branch Stores 
for a couple of minutes, and we'll 
show you there. Or, write us, and 
we'll send you a _ book that will 
show you. 


Don't spend a cent for this tire 
and rim, and don’t ask the maker 
to put it on your next season's car 
till you are convinced on every point. 


seeking relief from Tire Troubles, 


give us a chance to convince you, 
WE CAN DO IT. 


New York,.........Cor. 64th Street and Broadway 
CINGING GEN, 505.5 sssccocenevcsazelovioese 242 E. Fifth St. 
San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore & Co............0.00 
cdasaasnis all aaataegeoede vakansaanteee’ 596 Golden Gate Ave. 
DGRMONG Fey caxccscncsoyactacsssteeaed 242 Jefferson Ave. 

















One F tting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


The only tool that lifts tacks easily, 
guickly, without damage to carpets, mat 
ting or tacks. Madeof best steel,on simple 
lever principle—everlasting. Feet changed 
instantly, using only the fingers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 
angaroo Trick Lock, Free, and ! 
a Package of Interesting Matter 
and Samples of Specialties, 


GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 1027ARcabe Bioc., Puna. 








BUNIONS 


Quickly Relieved 


ENLARGED JOINTS 


Reduced and TOES Straightened by 
ACHFELOT’S (Patent) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval, money refunded if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 
for ‘‘ Flat Foot ’’ and broken-down instep. Tell me your foot troubles. 
It will ease your MIND. I will ease your FEET. Send outline of 
foot. Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, - 
Dept. A A. 163 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


THE “BEST LIGHT 
co 











Produces a safe, white, power- 
fullight, brighter than acetylene 
or eles ricity. 100-candle power 
ata cost of 2c per week, 

Made in over 100 different styles— 
every one warranted. Agents wanted 
No dirt, smoke, or odor. Everywhere. 

THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 

9z E. 5th St, Canton, Ohio 
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dukes undertook to chaff the Tzarévitch [now | 


Nicholas II], remarking: ‘It’s your turn next, 
Nicky. They’ll be marrying you off pretty 
s00n!’’ To which he haughtily replied: ‘‘ You 


will all obey orders. But J shall choose my own 
bride.’”’” And it is believed that he did it, and 
that the marriage is really one of affection. 


“Certainly, the Emperor could not have 
chosen better,’’ continues Miss Hapgood, for “‘ the 
Tzaritza has wisely contented herself with do- 
ing her full ceremonial duty and being a de-| 
voted and ideal wife and mother; and if people 
say, ‘nobody knows her,’ it may be regarded 
as praise.” 





Personal Recollections of Lincoln.—Thomas H. 
Tibbles, for years a leader of the Populist 
Party, especially in Nebraska, contributes to the 
current Success some’ personal recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Tibbles writes: 

I was in Macomb, Ill. [in 1857], and heard 
that Lincoln and Douglas were to have a joint 
debate in Galesburg. I determined to hear that 
discussion, and, with much difficulty, for I was 
penniless, I managed to get there. Nearly every 
detail of that memorable occasion has vanished 
from my memory except the introduction to 
Lincoln’s speech and the closing part of that of 
Douglas. I never shall forget them. 

Judge Douglas closed his speech with a very 
bitter attack upon Lincoln’s career. He said 
that Lincoln had tried everything and had al- 
ways been a failure. He had tried farming, 
and had failed ai that,—had tried flatboating, 
and had failed at that,—had tried school teach- 
ing, and had failed at that,—had sold liquor ina 
saloon, and had fai d at that,—had tried law, 
and had failed at that,—and now he had gone 
into politics, and was doomed to make the worst 
failure of all. That is the man,” said Judge 
Douglas, ‘‘ who wants my place in the senate. 
You dont know him in the northern part of the 
state as well as we do who live in the southern 
part.” 


That part of Judge Douglas’s speech aroused | 


my anger to white heat, and I was provoked at 
Lincoln as he sat there and laughed during its 
delivery. He seemed to be greatly amused by 
it. At length he rose to reply. He came for- 
ward and said that he was very much obliged 
to Judge Douglas for the very accurate history 
that he had taken the trouble to compile. It 
was all true,—every word of it. ‘‘ I have,’ said 
Lincoln, ‘‘ worked on a farm; I have split rails; 
I have worked on a flatboat; I have tried to 
practice law. There is just one thing that 
Judge Douglas forgot to relate. He says that I 
sold liquor over a counter. He forgot to tell 
you that, while I was on one side of the counter, 
the judge was always on the other side.” 

That allusion to Judge Douglas’s well-known 
infirmity set the whole audience wild. The peo- 
ple rent the heavens with their shouts. It was 
quite a long time before quiet was restored. Then 
Mr. Lincoln delivered one of those masterly ora- 
tions that made him famous. Perhaps the com- 
piler or publisher of the debates between Lin- 
coln and Douglas thought that the book would 
be marred by such an episode; he has omitted 
mentioning it. 

When Lincoln was on his way to assume the 
office of president, the train was delayed at Free- 
dom, Pa., by an accident to a freight train that 
was a little way ahead, and, while he was there, 
I saw him again. -Some things happened that 
I have never seen in print. He was accom- 
panied by Major Sumner, whom I knew as com- 
mander of the United States troops in Kansas, in 
1856, and Colonel Elmer Ellsworth, of the cele- 
brated regiment of zouaves. Neither Major 
Sumner nor Colonel Ellsworth was tall, and, as 
they stood beside Lincoln on the rear platform, 
while he made his address, they looked shorter 
than they really were. At the close of, Lineoln’s 
short speech, a coal heaver called ‘dlit): {!Abe, 
they say you are the tallest man in the United 
States, but I don’t believe you are any taller 
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‘PORCELAIN ENAMELED ** : 
Baths & One-Piece Lavatoriés, : ii 

Add the Last Touch of}: })} } 
Refinement to the Modern Home. 


The charm of a dainty bedroom is greatly enhanced by the in. 
Stallation of a “Standard” Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatory. 
Its gracefulness of design, its snowy lustrous whiteness, and its 

_ absolute freedom from crevices where dust and dirt can lodge, make 

it infinitely more sanitary and attractive than the old time wash 
Stand. With a bedroom so equipped the occupant is to a great 
degree independent of the bathroom. The cost is moderate—the 
comfort value enormous. 


Our Book, “‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” shows many beautiful Lavatory designs suite 
able for bedrooms with prices in detail. It also tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bath-room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well a8 luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on deco- 
a a ert <td the en coeane and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 

ject, and contains pages. { for six cents postage, and th 
plumber and architect (if a 4 4s facie ch rey 

The ABOVE “‘ Anona”’ Lavatory, Plate P-520 can be purchased from any plumber at 
& cost approximating $54.50—not counting freight, labor or piping. abc 


CAUTION: Every piece of “$taxdaxt’ Ware bears our “**andesg? “ Green and Gold” guare 
antee label, and has our trade-mark “Steudexd’ cast on the outside. Unless the label and tradee 
mark are on the fixture it is not “Stendexf’ Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior 
and will cost yu more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Tifa. Co., Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct EG.” ' ° 
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Safety 


HONING 


an Oeste te 


on deposits subject to withdrawal 
without notice at any time. 


(yb 


on deposits not withdrawable for two years. 





No hinges that rust. No clasps that break. 
No springs that weaken. One sturdy 
frame of mechanical completeness 


Our New Combination Set 


with razor, including soap and brush in silver ||, SECURITY IS ABSOLUTE.—First Mortgages on 
holders in the same box. is a boon to the travel- improved real estate, deposited as required by lew, 


: with one of the strongest trust companies of this City. 
ing man. Sold by leading drug, cutlery and || There could be nothing sounder or etter. 
hardware dealers. 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, 
or write for our special TRIAL OFFER. 


Are your savings earning that much? 
Write to-day for the booklet. 





than I am.” Lincoln replied: ‘‘ Come up here | 
and let us measure.” The coal heaver pressed | 


his way through the crowd and climbed on the 
Platform, where Lincoln and he stood back to 
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CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


In business 11 years, 


1045 Calvert Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Two 

interiors de- 

- signed by the Sanitas 
Deft. of Interior Decoration. 


Beautiful 
American Homes 


If you enjoy the home 
beautiful, the home im- 
maculate, why not see how 
your library or dining-room 
would look in a new.dress 
of Sanitas? Weill gladly 
send you from our Art 
Department, f 


Entirely Free 


original pencil sketches for 
the decoration of any rooms 
in your house, if you will 
first tell us their general 
character. With the 
sketches we will send sev- 
eral appropriate samples of 
Sanitas in harmonious 
colors and patterns. 


Sanitas cannot absorb 
—_, a & dust 
germs. Simp 
ing rit ol off with A R DAMP 

CLOTH CLEANS IT 
PERFECTLY. 


Sanitas is printed in oil colors 
upon a cloth foundation. It is rich 
and soft in tone—not glossy; will 
never fade, and cannot crack, peel, dis- 
color or stain. It is hung like wallpaper 
aud costs no more. 


For sketches and samples address 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co. 

















Say the word— 


and you can always get oil- 
cloth that won’t crack, or lose 
its pattern after a little wear. 
But—say the word. 


The 66 M ® 9 
Word is eritas 
Itis the name of an oilcloth that is guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest maker, and sold at the 
same price as the unguaranteed makes you can’t 
tell anything about. 
For samples and new ideas for 
the use of Meriias, address 
STANDARD TABLE OILCLOTH CO. 
Dept. D, 320 Broadway, New York 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to cx schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm. O, Pratt, Mgr. 








back. Turning to Colonel Ellsworth, Lincoln 
said: ‘‘ Which is the taller? ” 

Colonel Ellsworth, being so much shorter, 
could not tcll, so he climbed on the guard rail, 
and, putting his hand across the top of the heads 
of the two men, said: ‘‘I believe that they are 
exactly the same height.”” Then Lincoln and the 
coal heaver turned around and faced each other. 
The crowd shouted loudly when Lincoln took 
he black, sooty hand of the coal heaver in his 
and gave a hearty handshake to the man who 
was his equal—in height. 

The car in which the party was riding was 
an ordinary passenger car of those days. No 
ene would submit to riding in such a car now. 
Mrs. Lincoln and the children were in the car. 
She sat on the side next the platform and did 
not seem to notice anything that was going on. 
There was a small boy in the seat with her who 
became known as “ Tad,” in after years. He 
was full of mischief. He raised the car win- 
dow an inch or two and tried to catch the fingers 
of the boys outside as. they stuck them under, 
by slamming it down. When Lincoln went back 
into the car he told Tad to stop that, but in a 
few minutes the boy was at the same trick 
again. Lincoln spoke to him the second time. 
The boy obeyed, but was soon at the same old 
trick again. Lincoln leaned over, drew the boy 
across his knee, and gave him a good spanking, 
saying: ‘‘ Why do you want to mash those boys’ 
fingers?” 





Miss Booth’s Slum Tales.—Miss Evangeline C. 
Booth, daughter of the founder of the Salvation 
Army, lately interested a large audience in New 
York with tales of her life in the slums of Lon- 
don. Dressed in rags—a tartan shawl, a tat- 
tered print skirt and broken-heeled shoes laced 
with string—Miss Booth told how she had gone 
among the poor to lead their life. The good re- 
sults of this slum work is best illustrated by 
some of the stories Miss Booth told. For in- 
stance: 

“I was sitting one night in my little room, 
when the door opened and a woman walked in. 
She sat down by the fire without a word. I let 
her alone, because I knew she was in trouble. 
Finally she said: 

*““* They say she died of cancer, but it’s a lie! 
He done it with his fist. He’s drunk now. ’Cos 
why? Minnit she died he come in an’ tuk the 
clothes off the baby an’ put ’em up the spout.’ ”’ 

The audience forgot all about its being a re- 
ligious meeting. Somewhere, unseen, a violin 
was sighing Handel’s “ Largo.” Miss Booth, 
still acting the ragged rdle of Soho, went on 
to tell how she put on her shawl and went to 
the cellar where the mother was dead. She did 
not dwell upon the morbid side of it, but said 
she found two children, too little to talk much, 
curled up together on the damp floor. She took 
them to the room, where she bathed them, gave 
them warm milk, and dressed them like little 
angels in white ‘“‘ nighties.”’ 

*“Sunnose he comes after them?” suggested 
Miss Booth. 

Three days later he came, very drunk and 
profane. Miss Booth tackled him. He pro- 
posed to wring her neck and other things. Miss 
Booth told him he would not get his babies, but 
he might see them. She led him upstairs to the 
room, and showed him the babies—their hair 
combed out, their faces shining with soap and 
water, both curled up in bed. The man swore 
hard for two minutes; then stopped short, burst 
into tears, and said: 

“Is them my kiddies? ” 

He never drank again. 


Miss Booth told another story with which she 
had nothing to do, having only heard it when it 
was too late to prevent the tragedy. She said: 


“There is nothing accomplished in this world 
without sacrifice. I need only remind , you of 
Francis of Assisi, Florence Nightingale, and Dr. 
Livingstone to prove this. But this little fel- 
low, whose name I do not mention because it 
would make no difference, was greater than them 
all. 

“He was a street arab. He met his pal, 
Jim, under a street lamp one night. 
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Never Too Late 


Perhaps you are a man 
or a woman of mature 
years who feels that you 
have not been as success- 
ful as you could wish. 

Don’t feel that the fu- 
ture is closed to you. 

Thousands of plucky 
men and women all over 
this country have made 
their lives all over again, 

‘and made them success- 
ful, representing in their 
towns, upon large com- 
missions, THe Lapzres’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Eventne Post. 

Selling subscriptions 
to these publications is 
dignified and pleasant. It 
must not be confounded 
with “canvassing” for 
inferior publications or 
worthless books. It is a 
calling in which thou- 
sands of men and women 
of refinement are profit- 
ably engaged. 

Every new subscription and every 
renewal pays a liberal commission to 
you. We distribute every month 
nearly $6,000 in prizes for subscrip- 
tions taken. And every few months 
we distribute $40,000 in prizes. 
The prizes alone, in some cases, 
amount to an average year’s salary. 
And there are always the large com- 


missions. ‘Write and we’ll tell you 
how it pays you. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CQ, 
582-E, Cherry Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
We want every communify to realize 
the advantages of using Ann Arbor 
Gasoline Vapor Lamps. We will, for a 
limited time, send on receipt of $3. 25, our 
Model 52 lamp, as shown in the cut, in 
brass or oxidized copper, prepaid to any 
part of the U. 8. Give full 100 candle power 
light at cost of less than 1-3c. per hour. 
Every lamp guaranteed. “If not satisfactory 
return after 30 days’ use, and we will refund your 
money. We mean exactly this. References, Dun 
or Bradstreet. Agents wanted. Send for complete 
catalogue. SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 
276 Second Street, Ana Arbor, Mich. 
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prepaid 
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‘** Jim,’ he says, pulling a clipping out of his 
pocket. ‘Is this on the bonny fidy? Is it on 
the bloomin’ level, Jim? You read it.’ 

‘“*Jim read it—a coupon cut from a periodi- 
cal which said that if any one met death with 
this coupon in his or her pocket and the name 
of the deceased’s nearest relative written in, 
$5,000 would be paid to the person so named. 

“Next morning the street arab was found 
with his head crushed. In his pocket was the 
coupon with the necessary information filled in 
like this: 

widdow 
10 Devvils ally 
the munny to be pade to mrs 
muhter 

‘““The policeman who found this paper in the 
boy’s pocket cried like a baby and saw to it 
that the widow mother got what was needed. She 
was supporting a lot of children on what she 
made from making matchboxes and sticking on 
the labels at 4 cents a gross, paste supplied by 
herself. The boy had been thinking.” 


wich is my 


Sat i1 the President’s Chair.— John Abernathy, 
who was appointed United States Marshal of 
Oklahoma by President Roosevelt, recently vis- 
ited the White House, and came pretty near at- 
tending a cabinet meeting unawares. In telling 
of his trip Abernathy is quoted in the New York 
Times as saying: 

“A man stepped up and asked me what I 
wanted, and I told him to just tell the President 
that Abernathy wanted to see him. 

“*Ts this John Abernathy?’ asked another 
man, and when I said I was, he took me by the 
arm and led me into another room, where 
around a fine table were seated a number of fine 
looking men. He told the men present my name 
and then he left me standing there. 

*‘Looking around and seeing only one vacant 
chair, I sat in that. Then the door opened be- 
hind me and two powerful hands slapped me on 
the shoulder, and looking up I recognized Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He grabbed my hand in his and 
shook it like a brother. Then he laughed and 
said: 

“* John, you’re getting up in the world—oc- 
cupying the President’s chair at a Cabinet meet- 
ing.’ 

“‘T started to spring out of that chair, but the 
President just pushed me back into it and 
laughed. He then excused himself to the other 
men and took me to another portion of the White 
House, where he introduced me to Mrs. Roose- 
velt.” 


Cannon’s Weak Point.—Speaker Cannon was 
being urged by Representative Hitt to deliver a 
speech, and Mr. Cannon begged to be excused on 
the ground that he was not familiar with the 
subject, which related to the foreign affairs of 
the Government. Mr. Hitt would not accept this 
as an excuse, and after considerable urging 
Speaker Cannon consented to make a_ speech, 
but said he would talk but twenty minutes. 

“*T guess I can talk that long and conceal my 
ignorance,”’ said Mr. Cannon.—New York World. 


Death of Wong Kai Kah.— Wong Kai Kah, whose 
death occurred on February 4, was a prominent 
Chinese official, well known in this country. The 
demise of this official is, in the opinion of the 
Springfield Republican, ‘‘a loss to the United 
States at this time, when we are drifting into 
antagonism with China, and it was his earnest 
wish to do all that he might to better the rela- 
tions between his country and ours, and to see 
them placed upon a self-respecting basis from 
the Chinese point of 
sketch of his career 
paper: 

Wong Kai Kah was born in Shanghai in 1861, 
and came to this country as a boy. He was for 
a time at school in this city, and made friend- 
ships then which he renewed when the St. Louis 


view.” The following 


is taken from the same 
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I Can Reduce Flesh 


Would You Like to Reduce 
It By Natural Means and 
in a Dignified Manoer? 

I have reduced 7,000 wom- 
en in the past three years by 
| aseries of simple exercises 
practiced in the privacy of 
their own rooms and by 
use of merely a rational 
diet which will not 
weaken. 

I can reduce you andat the 
same time strengthen the 
stomach, heart and relieve 
you of such chronic ailments 
as rheumatism, constipation, 
weak nerves and such diffi- 3 
culties as depend upon good ¥ 
circulation, strong nerves, 
strong muscles, good blood, 
correct breathing. 

You can be as good a fig- 
ure as any woman of your sf 
acquaiatance—no drugs, te 3 
no medicine. s 

If I can reduce 7,000 oth- 
ers I can reduce you. Why not? 

Write to me, I will cheerfully tell you 
all about my work and whether I can 
help you. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
87 Washington St., Chicago 
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becomes as necessary to modern busi- 
ness as the mail service, ee 











Sexual 
Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books published on delicate subjects. 
Written in a manner understood by 
every person and information given 
which should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 

Four books to boysand men. Four books to girls and women. 
Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 

Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 

* Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 

“ Man of Forty-five.” ‘Woman of Forty-five.” 

@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 


Vir Publishing Co 962 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 





















SHE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a ‘* Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 














I Can Make You Well 
Without Drugs or Medicine 


Istudy your case as a physician. Instead 
of prescribing medicine I strengthen weak- 
ened organs by giving special exercise forthe 
muscles and nerves controlling them, bring- 
ing a good circulation of warm, pure blood 
through them. I purify and strengthen the 
blood by giving you the foods adapted to your 
system and by teaching correct breathing. 
By bringing a good circulation to vitals, 
strengthening lungs, heart and nerves, I 

ff put my pupils in the normal condition of 
@ the child. 
i No drugs, no . 
medicine — sim- 
ply fresh air, pure 
| food, pure water 
and sunshine. 

Write to me, I 
will cheerfully tell “= 
you all about my 
work and whether 

’ Ican help you, 

Send 10 cents 
forinstructive : 
booklet, with card 
for your dressing 
table, showing 
correct lines of ©. 

a woman’s fig- & Wiccan 4 
ure in poise. Miss Cocroft at her desk 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
57 Washington St., Chicago 


Dept. 64 


NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture 
Extension work in America, Miss Cocroft 
needs no further introduction. 








A handbook on Gas and Oi! 
Engines, Freehand Draw” 
ing or Electric Wiring \cloth 
bound, 64 to 96 pages, 7x9 
inches in size), to every sub- 
scriber (before May Ist) to 

the TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, a standard monthly 

magazine of information along new and inspiring lines. 

Full of fascinating stories based on the romances of inven- 

tion and the possibilities of engineering. Send one dollar 

bill at our risk for full year’s subscription and free hand- 
ook, If not satisfied we will refund money and you may 
keep magazine and handbook for your trouble. 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, Dept. 10, Chicago 











BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


New and original principles for effective public 

=. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 

40 Cts. 

‘* He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” — Pittsburg Chronicle. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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prought him to the United States. 
he went to Hartford, posse: 

i schools there, entering Yale 
eng . of 1883. He was recalled by his 
with the wt in 1881, and so did not graduate. 
oe many student friends, and there was 
as mnie of his classmates in New York after 
y go at St. Louis had been completed. ... 
on Kal Kah went home from college to do 
Soottant things. He became government sec- 
— of the water conservancy and secretary 
yep railway administration of the Chinese em- 
=. He was also an officer in the imperial 
oan and was administrator of the tele- 
pone system of the empire. He was thought 
ame highly of by the empress dowager, and had 
been on many important secret missions for his 
country. It was expected that he would soon 
receive a first-class diplomatic appointment, per- 
haps as minister to this country.: Wong Kai 
Kah was secretary of the special embassy that 
attended the coronation of King Edward VII. 
In his tour as commissioner at St. Louis he vis- 
ited Washington and was the guest of President 
Roosevelt and the late secretary of state, John 
Hay. He was in this country last August, when 
he was deputed to look after the interests of the 
Chinese empire during the peace proceedings at 
Portsmouth. He is survived by his wife and 
four children. Mrs. Wong Kai Kah attracted 
attention at the St. Louis exposition because of 
her work in arranging the exhibit. She planned 
the interior decorations of the Chinese building 
and personally superintended the work. While 
the parents were in this country some of their 
children attended school in Indianapolis, Ind., 
but are now studying in Japan. The present 
tendency among influential Chinese is to send 
their children there, in preference to having them 
come to this country—and this is because of the 
acute dissatisfaction with our treaty provisions. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 
Two Miles a Minute. 


Twomilesaminute, 
Geehowwefly ! 

Swiftasameteor 
Streakingthesky. 


Whatisthatblur? 
Onlythetrees. 

Lookatthemwave ; 
Mywhatabreeze ! 


Ahonkandarush, 
Aflashandasmell ;— 

Whatdidwehit? 
Didsomebodyyell? 


Ajarandascream— 
Itlookedlikeahorse. 

Notellingnow; 
Keeptothecourse. 


Outoftheroad ! 
Giveusashow ! 
Twomilesaminute, 
Geehowwego ! 
—Newark News, 


How It Assisted.—Dr. Pitts: ‘“ Why are you 
always so careful to inquire what your patients 
eat? Does it assist you in diagnosis? ”’ 

Dr. SQUILLS:: “Yes: I can form some idea 
from their dinners what to charge ’em.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 


All On.—THE WIFE: “‘ What luck?” 

THE HUSBAND (wearily): ‘‘ None whatever.” 

THE WIFE: “ Were there no servants in: the 
intelligence office? ”’ 

THE HUSBAND (sadly): ‘‘ Lots of them; but 
they had all worked for us before.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





Climates wear out, Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 


1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
80 that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
Prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
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135,000 WORDS 


Together with Valuable Hints and Illustrations for the use of Capitals, Italics, Numerals and 
Compound Words; also Rules for Syllabication and Punctuation and a large list of Homophones 


SPELLED AND 
PRONOUNCED 





DESIGNED anbtiseary uss By JOHN H. BECHTEL 





want.—The School Journal. 


Vice-President Philadelphia Business College. 
CLOTH, $2.00 net 











‘ The compiler has diligently compared all the leading Dictionaries, and in this book recorded the 
PREFERRED FORM of spelling and pronunciation of nearly every word in the English language. 


A book that will meet the demands of busy people. Owing to its convenient size it will be consulted much 
oftener than the ponderous unabridged dictionary, while its copious vocabulary wil) meet every ordinary 


It should prove of very considerable value to the busy men and women particularly, and its compactness 
and relatively small price are important factors.—The Philadelphia Record. 


The work should be on the desk of every merchant, stenographer, teacher, gentleman, lady and student 
of America.—DR. KUEHNE, Principal Winfield Business College. 
Weare using the book in our school and find it the very best work of the kind obtainable.—F. F. Dutuon, 


HALF-LEATHER, $2.50 net 


A special descriptive circular will be sent upon request, or should you desire to examine the volume, 
we will send a copy on approval, free of expense to you, to be returned in 5 days if not satisfactory 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, 1219 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Postage, 20 cents additional 











SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered By Home Study 
In Spare H urs. 










We absolutely guarantee to teach short- 
handcomplete in thirty days. You can léarn 
in Spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System 
is different in principle from all other sys- 
tems. The first radical improvement in 
shorthand since 1839. It is easy to learn— 
easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Prac- 
tical. Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines — 
—no positions —no shading, as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs 
toconfuse: Only nine characters to learn 
and you have the entire English language at 
= absolute command. The best system 
or stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters, Lawyers, ministers,teachers, 
physicians, literary folk and business men 
may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
' Thousandsof business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great ad- 
vantage. The Boyd System isthe only system 
suited to home study. Our graduates hold 
lucrative, high grade positions everywhere. 
Send to-day for free booklets, testimonials, 
guarantee offer, and full description of this 
new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 











CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Chicago, Ill. 


930 Chicago Opera House Bik., 








' Is very handy. It’s 

, a complete mani- 
¥ cure outfit. Yet 
smaller than a knife 
or scissors. Your 
nails can easily be 
kept in perfect condition. Price 25c. 
by mail. Sold :verywhere. Sterling 
silver handle, price $1.00. 

Send two cent stamp for “Care of 
the Nails.” 
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; WEDDING RING 
The Lost Heartto-heart, talks on 


By Rev. Cortland Myers, 
16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Company. Pubs., N. Y. 


$1,000,000 a Year 


That is the Salary Andrew Carnegie paid Charles 
M. Schwab for managing the steel trust. The reason 
why some men come up by leaps and bounds from 
humble positions to the supreme management of 
great institutions can be explained—it is their ability 
to control men—executive ability. 

We teach by mail how to acquire this great force. 
There is no reason why you should remain a clerk 
or minor official wben you can become asuperinten- 
dent, department manager or general manager. 

If you are interested in your own advancement, 
write for our free Management Booklet. It gives you 
at once aclear, comprehensive idea of each lecture, 
besides the method of treatment and the splendid 
features of the whole course. Address, 


Business Science University, 509 Small Bidg., Washington, D.C 











A, 
THE L A Wuome 

~ AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares 
: | ambitious students for 
( the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply. Marks 
coped irst few setsat 
SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
RICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
MA. GO 


= FREDERICK J 
206 E. MADISON ST., CHICA 





VLEARN TOWRITE / 
ADVERTISEMENTS © 


Earn from $25 to $100 a week, in 
the Advertising Business. Taught 
by mail. Prospectus will tell how. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Address §98 Wabash Av., Chic, 
either office ] 152 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily, quickly for 
any church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a 
ostal to-day for the booklet, ‘“‘*MONEY RAISING 
PLANS FOR CHURCH WORKERS.” New Method 
Souvenirs of church and pastor have already raised 
in cash over $200,000. We will send you hundreds of 
letters in ~— oe one Mr gear ies 
money with these plans. te for this book to-day, 
New Method Co., 5833.Prairie Ave., Chicago 











$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If you have even average ability, I Can Teach 
You DRAWING. I have been successful myself 
as an artist, and have trained a number of illus- 
trators whose names are well known to-day. 
A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 
ami Write for my illustrated book, “ A New Door to 
HH Suecess,” which gives full particulars of my 
course. Write now. 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 

















Suite 724, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 
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Superfine. —‘“‘ Don’t you think automobiling is 
fine sport? ”’ 

“ Altogether too fine; I have paid out’ more 
than the cost of my auto in fines, so far.’”— 
Houston Post. 


Finance and Fiancee.—SHE: ‘‘How much do 
you earn a year?” 

He: ‘“ About $2,000.” 

SHE: “ But we can’t live on that!” 

HE: ‘‘ You asked me how much I earned; I 
make about $20,000.”—Life. 


Had That Already.—‘‘I assured her I could 
support her in the style she was accustomed to.”’ 

** Well? ” 

“She said she was looking for something bet- 
ter than that.’’—Lowisville’ Courier-Journal. 


Everybody Works But Father.—‘ Please, sir, 
will you give a dime to a poor orphan? ” 

“Here it is, sonny. Is your father dead?”’ 

““No, sir, he’s de orphan. Dis money’s fer 
him.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Another Term.—Pa TwappLeEs: “I see they’ve 
been holding an election in England.” 

Ma TWADDLES: ‘“‘ Oh, and was King Edward 
re-elected? ’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Never Used Any Other.— REporTER: ‘‘ Uncle, to 
what do you attribute your long life?” 

OLDEST INHABITANT: ‘I don’t know, jit, 
young feller. They’s several of these patent- 
medicine companies that’s dickerin’ with me.” 
—Chicago Tribune. | 








Distant.—GoopFELLow: ‘‘ Say what you will, | 
we Americans admire commercial integrity. We |} 
all bow to honesty.”’ r 

Cynicus: “ Yes, bow to it and pass on.’”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Touching Incident.—TuE Lapy: ‘I have only | 
five cents to give away this morning. To 
which of you shall I give it?” 

THE Hoso: “Give it to Panhandle Pete, mum. 
He’s bought dis route o’ me, an’ I’m jest takin’ 
him over de ground.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Down in Front.—THE Downy ONE: “ Bah 
Jove, y’ know, they used to tax men who raised 
moustaches in Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 

THE PRETTY ONE: ‘ Well, it appears to tax 
some men I know to do it now.’—Cleveland 
Leader. 





Found It.—Little David had always been re- 
garded by his father and mother as being par- 
ticularly smart and clever for a child of tender 
years. One day while he was playing in front 
of his home a rough-looking tramp appeared, 
and asked David very sharply where his father 
kept his money. He replied that it was all in 
his vest in the kitchen. 

A few minutes later the tramp came through 
the doorway in a hurry, very much battered up 
and looking sad, muttering: 

“Smart kid, that. Never said a word about 
his old man being in the vest.’”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





When They Rest.—‘‘Why do _ bears. sleep 
through the winter?’ asked the boy who is 
studying natural history. 

** Because,”’ answered his father, ‘‘ the Presi- 
dent does not go hunting then. They’ve got to 
sleep sometime.”—Washington Times. 


Strange American Delicacy.—A year or two ago 
a well-known American, who was visiting China, 
was treated with great courtesy by a certain 
Viceroy. When the American was about to leave 


CASH tex tsi: 
REAL ESTATE | 
mecrmmmmmormamres CX BUSINESS 
I can sell your farm, home or busi- 
ness for cash, no matter where lo- 
cated. Send description and price 
and learn how. Write to-day. | 
ANK P, CLEVELAND, Real E c 
FRE Adams Expres Building, Chicago Hi” 
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“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


Mailed FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
This Thirtieth Anniversary Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and tells the plain truth. With 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers,including LUTHER BURBANK’s New Floral Wonder, 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. Mention this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














) MILLION 


OF 





PACKAGES 


SEEDS 


Martha Washington 


Collection 


Nasturtium, C 





é f stamps. Order early, 
OUANING Avoid the rush, 
MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass, 


40 KINDS 10 

ony BUC, 
,of Aster, Balsam, 
Yj Pansy, Sweet Pea, 
7 Pink, Salvia, Phlox 
Myosotis, Cosmos, 
Verbena, Petunia, 


Vine, Heliothro 
Mignonette, with 
he following Bulbs 
FREE: One D 


e ae | 
Lily (as above), 

Begonia, 1 Freesias, 1 
tT ‘one, 1 Gladiolus. 


All of the above 
sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents in coin or 


Tress 















«a 
~s 







Writeforfreecatalog “Plants & Plans for 
: « Beautiful Surroundings” 


eteFull of invaluable information, illustra- 
tions of flowers and beautiful lawns. If 
fyour home be small and modest make its 
‘surroundings charming and attractive ; 
or, if you possess spacious grounds have 
them tastefully planned, making them 
artistic and a delight to cultured tastes. 











‘GARDEN 


AND FLORAL 


GUIDE 











it’s free. 


Contains many new Premium Offers. You 

should know about Vick’s Violet King 

and Mikado Asters, now offered for the 

first time. Send ten cents and receivea 
cket of Vick’s Seonenag Aster in 
ix Colors, and coupon good fo 

on purchase of $1.00 or over from 1906 

Guide. Send for the Catalogue anyway ; 


r 10 cents 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
455 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 








Readers of Tuz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








LANGUAGE 
OF FLOWERS AND 
LOGIC OF SEEDS 


All flowers have a langoage of their own 
that tells the story of the care exercised FF 
in propagating their ancestry and pro- 
ducing the seeds from which they grew. 
Flowers grown from Dreer’s Seeds tell 

their story by a vigorous growth, arm A 

and fidelity to type that is the logi 

expression of perfection in seed. 


DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


for 1906—FREE 


Makes the work of selection a pleasurable 


certainty. Contains 224 pages and de- 
scribes more than 7,000 varieties of the 
best flowers and vegetables. Over 1000 
illustrations, inclu colored plates. 
It is an authority and reliable guide 
to the successful culture of flowers 
and vegetables. Sent free on 
application if this magazine 
is mentioned. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 








K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 








| Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make 
your gums sore or give you bad breath? 
Are your gums shrunken or changed so 
that og think you need a new plate? If 
so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental Plate Powder 
wili quickly eure the trouble, It makes 
the gums conform, or grow, into the old, 
ill-fitting plate, making it better than a 
new one. Antiseptic, too, destroyin 
germ life, keeping the mou' 
Sweet, cool and clean. 50¢ 
and $1.00 a box by mail. $1.00 
box holding 3 times amount of 
soc box. Money back if wanted. 

WERNET DENTAL MF6. CO. 
1407 Areh St. Philadelphia 
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‘“atter centuries of experiment 
and ‘failure, science achieves the 
hygienic smoke." —NEW_YORK TRIBUNE. 


Cad 


AY 


THE IMPROVED 



















Pes 


(French Briar and Silver. ) 
Price, $3-00 
Complete, Postpaid. 
«1 thas fulfilled all the claims 


de for it by its inventor.’ 
United Service Gazette, 


1,2,3. Diffusion. 
4.. Ventilation. 
: 5. Extra Venti- 
lation if desired. 


{Eng-) 
4+So constructed as to , 
coolthe smoke before it 
reaches the mouth,""— 
Literary Digest. 

4(In view of the enormous ad- 
vantage of the pipe, its sim- 
plicity becomes its most striking 
feature.’’--Selen- , 
tific American. 


“* POISONICONDENSER 
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Length.—Stem 
aud bow! to- 


gether, 536 in- \A 
ches. 


Absolutely inter- 
changeable. Any num- 






ber of Extra Poison 
Extra Poison a ped be 
Condenser, -1% rserte etween 
inches. Bowl 3 


Stem, Burning of Tongue or Solution of Polson 
_ in’ Mouth bsolutey Impossible. 


From your dealer, or direct. 


THE “A C” PIPE CO. 


807 Times Bldg. (new), NEW YORK 
Important Book to Smokers Sree on request. 








BUSINESS 
SAGACITY 


Should determine one to invariably consult 
_our latest catalogue before making any sel- 
ontie of — ay hi oer yt ‘ tine 
ere wi e found the greatest va: 
signed and arranged in the most practical 
manner for conducting business upon sys- 
tematic and economical lines. 
Sold strictly upon a commercial and not 
system” basis. 
Copy mailed free on request, together 
with name of authorized agent. 
Where not represented we ship on ap- 
proval, freight paid. : 
Filing Cabinet catalogue M 805 
Cabinet Supplies 905 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI. 
BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway, 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave., Boston, 91-93 Federal. 








| be a circumstance to the way the theologians 


. bob-cat in a thousand miles of here! ’—Puck. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


he wished to convey to the Viceroy some token 
of his appreciation.” So he sent the dignitary 
an uncommonly fine bull pup he had brought 
from America. In a few days came the Viceroy’s 
acknowledgment of the. gift. ‘“‘I myself am not 
in the habit of eating that species of dog, but I 
may say that my suite had it served for break- 
fast, and accord it unqualified praise.’—New 
York Tribune. 





It’s All Changed Now.—“ Of course, Kandor 
may be brutally frank, but there’s one good thing 
about him, he doesn’t believe in running a man 
down behind his back.” ‘“ Oh, that’s all changed 
now. He’s bought an automobile, you know.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


An Expert.—‘‘ George proposed to me in such 
beautiful language! I wish you could have 
heard him.” 

“T did hear him. But he hadn’t had as much 
practice then.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


And It Was So.—‘‘ I’m afraid I’ll disagree with 
you,” remarked Jonah as the whale swallowed 
him. 

“Perhaps,”’ replied the whale, “ but it won’t 


will disagree when they come to discuss this in- 
cident.”—Philadelphia Press. 


‘*Why, Indeed ?*’—Edward had just returned 
from foreign service, and his brow was troubled. 

“‘T gave you that parrot as a birthday present, 
did I not, Amelia?” he asked. 

“Yes; but surely, Teddy, you are not going 
to speak of your tokens as if re 

“It was young and speechless at the time.” 

“Yes ’’—with increasing wonder—“ and it has 
never been out of this parlor.” 

“There are no other young ladies 
house? ”’ 

“No; there are not.” 

“Then, why—why, when-I k-kissed your 
photograph in yonder album, while waiting for 
you, did that wretched bird imitate your voice 
and say: ‘Don’t do that, Herbert; please 
don’t!’ ’—Bystander. 








in this 


Couldn't Qualify.—‘‘ One of you boys may one 
day be President!” the school visitor said. 

“Lot of chance, ain’t there,’ was the reply. 
“Lot of chance when there ain’t a bear or a 


How the Riot Started.—‘ Not till our party is 
in power,” shouted the rabid Socialist, ‘ will 
this become truly a free country.” 

“That’s right,’ cried a voice in the crowd; 
‘‘it would become truly a freak country then.” 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 


British Election Quips.—An English candidate 
challenged by a voter to say whether he was in 
favor of the repeal of the blasphemy laws, re- 
plied: “Oh! I am a golfer.” At a Liberal 


meeting a candidate enlarging upon Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s political ‘‘ twist”? said: ‘“‘In fact, he 











PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


WITHOUT EXERCISE 


The natural effect of wearing the | 
Adrienne Body Conformer 


A scientific, inexpensive appli- 

ance for men, women and children | 
that cultivates and maintains Zer- | 
manently a strong, Vigorous body, | 
an erect, symmetrical figure, and 

perfect health. Endorsed by eminent | 
physicians. A neat little garment 

thatis pleasant to wear, because 
it weighs only three ounces, and 
holds the body 
in the position 








wits ; Nature intend- 
ed, opening up the lungs to an abundant supply of 
pure air. Pure air makes pure blood. Pure blood 
is the foundation of health. It gives a clear com- 
plexion—developes the muscles—rounds out the 
figure. Broad shoulders and a powerful, athletic 
physique are the possession of every man whose 
blood is pure. To every woman it gives a beautiful 
bust and a graceful carriage. But you cannot 
have pure blood unless you breathe right. 

Deep breathing is the seeret of physical perfee- 
tion. The Adrienne is the seeret of deep breath- 
ing. Holding the form erect lifts all pressure from - 
the lungs and stomach and relieves the strain upon the muscles of the 
back. This fact has led physicians to recommend the ADRIENNE as 
a safeguard against st h, lung and spinal trouble. Write to-day 
for booklet—F ree. 
Dept. A—GOOD FORM CO., 255 W. 143d St., New York 








We he 





Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





WE BELIEVE— 


AT home-making should be regarded as a 
profession. 
HAT health is more the business of the indi- 
vidual, than of the physician. 
HAT the spending of the money is as impor- 
tant as the earning of the money. 
§ thes 


AT the upbringing of children demands 
HAT on the home foundation is built all that 











more study than the raising of cattle. 
is good in state or individual. 
THA the home-maker should be as alert to 
make, progress in her life work as the bus- 
iness or professional man. 
H 
i 3 study for women is the home, for in it center | 
all the issues of life. | 
If you believe these things, you will be interested in | 
the booklet of the American School of Home Economics 
which tells of ‘‘the profession of home-making”’ and | 
ives outlines of the courses offered by correspondence, 
his 46-page booklet will be mailed to those who send 


a postal or note to the A. 8, H. E., 38340 Armour Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill. 


AT the most profitable, the most interesting | 
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MOUTH-BATH 


cannot be described. Its cleanly tingle 
can be appreciated only by an actual trial. 
Therefore, we offer you a bottle free. 


It costs you merely the trouble of filling out the 
attached coupon. It obligates you in noway. Send 
a postal card request if you prefer. 


Thy-ca-lol is the Only Proved 
Antiseptic Prepared Exclusive- 
ly for the Mouth and Teeth. 


In concentrated Ziguid form, it accomplishes what 
no mere powder, paste or soapy dentrifrice can ever 
accomplish—perfect antiseptic cleanliness of the en- 
tire mouth. Powders and pastcs are at the best mere 
surface polishers—the soapy dentrifrice can only 
scrub and perfume. 












Thy-ca-lol prevents decay and discoloration 
of the teeth and purifies the breath, not by 
polishing and perfuming, but by penetrat- 
ing every crack and crevice of the teeth, 
every recess of the mouth, destroying 
the germs of decay and deodorizing 
the cause of any unpleasant taste or 
breath. 


Your dealer should have it in three sizes 
—traveler’s, 25c.; regular, soc., and 
household, $1.00. If he can’t or won't 
supply you, order direct from us. 
Send for sample now. 


THE ELWIN 
LABORATORY 
130 Main Street 
Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 subjects on Greek and 
‘ Italian Art. One cent each or 
eighty cents per hundred. Send 
a two-cent stamp for catalogues, 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Dept. R, 201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass- 


130 Main St. 
Poughkeepsie, 
NY. 


Please send me a 
free oe totry 
and your k. 


me. 


See eeeeeeeeererecescees® eeesereseeesees 














Shall Congress Seat Smoot, the Mormon ? 


BEFORE ANSWERING READ 
b Mrs. Willing’s “* On American Soil,” a plea for woman- 
hood, childhood, the home; for our national, social, po- 
litical, religious life. A strong document, a complete 
book (cloth, soc), but can be had entire in the March 
issue of our monthly, The King’s Herald, for roc. Or 
for only 15c we will send with it the beautiful sheet 
song,‘ Wild Wastes,” and the thrilling tract, ‘‘A Bottle 
of Tears.” 


Pickett Publishing Co., Dept. K, Louisville, Ky. 














° e 
Print Your Own Cards 
: circulars, etc. Press Small newspaper 
=A Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
v3 (a SS peteogie rules. Write to factory for cata- 
MOT Sg ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, eto. 
———t THE PRESS 0O. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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has been everything in turn from a red Re- 
publican to——” “A red herring,” interjected 
an auditor, alluding to the efforts of the protec- 


tionists to drag in home rule. Another speaker |gy 


made excellent use of the fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had got his fortune making screws. ‘‘ Con- 
sider the screw,” he said, ‘“‘it has a propensity 
for turning and turning. It has been known to 
keep a cabinet in place; but once it loses its 
head—ah! then it is done for.”—Evening Post. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
RUSSIA. 


February 8.—Another outbreak of terrorism is 
feared in Russia, the workmen’s council 
having disbanded after announcing that 
they will concentrate their energies for a 
rising in the spring. Chiefs of police at 
Penza and Kutais are murdered. 


February 9.—Admiral Chouknin, commander 
of the Black Sea fleet, is stabbed by a 
woman at Sebastopol. Fierce encounters 
between the “reds” and the “ Black 
Hundreds ’’ occur in St. Petersburg. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEwS. 


February 8.—Premier Sonnino announces the 
new Italian ministry. 


A mission at Shangpu is looted and de- 
stroyed by a band of Chinese revolu- 
tionists. 


February 9.—The London Statist urges that 
America undertake the policing of 
Morocco. 


Reports from Willemstad say that there is 
considerable dissatisfaction in Venezuela 
over Castro’s action toward France. 


February 10.—The Dreadnought, the greatest 
battleship, embodying lessons learned in 
the Russo-Japanese War, is launched by 
King Edward at Portsmouth. 


February 11.—President Castro is reported to 
have declared his intention of “ testing 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 


An earthquake causes great damage in the 
province of Calabria, Italy. 

Reports from China assert that a speech by 
William J. Bryan, made at Hong Kong, 
has caused a renewal of the boycott 
against American products. The Chi- 
nese government orders the execution of 
the leader of the Shangpu mission out- 
rage and the punishment of his follow- 
ers. 


February 13.—President Castro, in a long note 
to France, gives Venezuela’s view of the 
controversy between the two countries, 
and suggests arbitration. 
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Balance 


until something lets go. 


Shooting an apple from a boy’s head is a steady job. If an 
erigine shakes under a heavy load, it is a matter of time only, 


We. are now speaking especially of high speed engines, 
although the same holds good with all. 


A perfect engine would be one without noise or vibration 
absolutely. We have never built a perfect engine in all 
these eighteen years. But Ideal engines (all high speed) 
border so closely onto perfection that a silver dollar will stand 
upon the cylinder and one can scarcely hear a sound under 
test. They run in oil, using their lubricants over and over, 
Ideal engines are built for gerieral power purposes. They are 
built in all sizes and many styles. The Ideal compound 
direct connected are extremely popular for electrical purposes 
on account of fuel saving, simplicity and regulation, 


Ideal agents in all principal cities in the world, Prices and informa 
tion by mail. Drop a line to 5 


A. L. IpE & Sons, 407 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 





a Dollar 











a 















Lightest, 

Easiest, 

Cosiest 
Made 


NO. 457 






Women’s $1.00 
Men’s 1.25 





February 14.—Mr. Conger, former American | 
minister to China, declares that serious 
trouble is certain in China; and he thinks 
that warships should be. sent there to 
make a demonstration. 


American army and naval officers attend 
the unveiling of a monument erected by 
Cuba at El Caney in honor of Americans 
vee were killed during the siege of San- 

ago. 


Domestic. 





CONGRESS. 


February 8.—House: The Hepburn railroad | 
rate bill is passed by a vote of 346 to 7. 
The pension appropriation bill is also 
passed. 


February 9.—Senate: The Urgency Deficiency 
bill is passed; the amendment to provide 
for an eight-hour day in Panama is voted | 











Farm Loans 
5, 5%2 and 6 Per Cent. 


In amounts of $300 to $5000. We guarantee title in each case, 
and that our mortgage is a first lien on the land. We collect in- 
terest and principal and remit free of charge. 

Established 1883 

Never Lost a Dollar 

Highest References Furnished 
Let us send you descriptive memorandum of loans we have on 
hand, as also booklet “WE*RE hIGHT ON THE GROUND,” 
telling about our methods of doing business; showing pictures 
of N. D. scenes, interior and exterior of our office, etc. We do 
not want to send this for the sake of curiosity ; butas a means 
of enlightening conservative Investors more fully on the subject 
of “‘Sound Investments.” We have successfully placed and 
closed over 1900 loans, and we feel that we can talk with authority. 
Absolute security and a moderate rate is what we furnish. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 





Box “8” Grand Forks, N. D, 














DELIVERED 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles, 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread. Ideal for 
the bed-room. Weight, two oz. 


Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 
Brown and Red 


seat 


Send for Catalogue No. 32 
showing many new styles 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23rd St., New York 


LRROED WOO 























00 RUBBER TIRE 


$4, ‘sMurray”’ Driving Wagon 


This and a complete line of “MURRAY” style 
Driving Wagons, Buggies, Stanhopes, 
Phaetons, Surreys, Pony Vehicles, 
Delivery Wagons, Milk Wag- wT 
ons, Farm Wagons, Farm 
Carts, Harness and Sad- i 
dies will be found in onr ise 
NewCataocve.No. 111 i Y| 
which is free for aaking WY 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 













GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives oO shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
off. Contains no poisons, and is not 
emis | nor greasy. Sold by all 0c 

Skavoe: 














Mark 
druggists, or we wil \ 
Postpaid ; large size (eight times as much) €0 cents. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., ° 213 Nichols Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 


send you a Trial size for 











FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT CLIP ? 


MMHE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again, 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
inholes in attaching second letters, 
Casiness ecards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience, 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 




















NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 














is SAP | 
=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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rosecution closes its case 
Sonat easter Reed Smoot, of Utah. 
ted record is established by passing 
jon bills in 72 minutes. The 
Tariff bill of 1905 is amended 


House: A 
429 pens 


Philippine a: on 

lace American cotton goods 0 
= as ality with European goods in the 
islands. ‘ 


—sSenate: Senator Tillman’s reso- 
wegen? paeener ae the alleged discrimi- 
ton by railroads against the independ- 
oat coal companies is adopted. Senator 
Lodge delivers a speech on the railroad 
rate question, favoring a conservative 
measure. ‘The majority and minority re- 
orts on the pending treaty with Cuba, 
fixing the ownership of the Isle of Pines, 
ae a ae for th tablish 
: bill providing for the establish- 
agnor ot a whipping post for wife-beaters 
in the District of Columbia is defeated by 
a vote of 153 to 60. 
February 13.—Senate: The Ship Subsidy bill 
is discussed. 
House: The Fortifications Appropriation bill 
is discussed. 


— e: The Ship Subsidy bill 
an sy sate meager of 38 to 27. 
House: The Fortifications Appropriation 
pill is passed, an effort to strike out the 
provision for Philippine defenses being 
defeated. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


8.—The faculty of Harvard: agrees 
FO) abolish football at that university this 
year, or until the game is reformed. 


The investigating committee of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, in its re- 
port to the directors, urges that former 
President McCall and Andrew Hamilton, 
the legislative agent, be made by legal 
proceedings to refund or account for large 
sums for which the committee says they 
were liable. 


February 9.—The Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives adopts a _ resolution calling 
upon the State Attorney-General to com- 
pel the railroad combines of the Penn- 
sylvania to carry on no business except 
that of common carriers, and to proceed 
against them if he finds that they are 
mining coal. 

Secretary Root announces that he will be- 
gin at once the reorganization of the State 
Department. 


Gen. John Eaton dies in Washington. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet, dies 
in Philadelphia. 


February 10.—Captain Ejmar Mikkelsen, a 
Danish explorer, visits President Roose- 
velt, and explains his plan to search for 
a polar continent or archipelago. 

The National Intercollegiate Football Rules 
,Committee meets in New York to discuss 
plans for the reformation of the game. 


February 11.—George F. Baer, President of 
the Reading Railroad, attacks the right 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature to in- 
vestigate the coal-carrying roads, and 
charges the legislators with courting the 
labor vote. 


February 12.—One hundred and one midship- 
men are graduated at Annapolis. 


American troops are being sent to the Far 
East, ready for any possible outbreak in 
China. 


February 13.—F. Augustus Heinze sells out 
his Montana copper mines to Amalga- 
mated interests, thereby ending the big 
copper war which had been waged for 
years. 

John A. McCall, ex-President of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, is reported 
to be seriously ill at Lakewood, N. J 


George W. Beavers, former chief of the 
Salary and Ailowance Division of the 
Post Office Department, pleads guilty at 
the trial in Washington and is sentenced 
to two years in the penitentiary for fraud. 


The President issues an appeal for funds for 
the relief of the sufferers from famine in 


Japan. 
February 14.—Governor Brady, of Alaska, re- 
signs. 
‘ The Chicago Council passes the 85-cent gas 


bill over Mayor Dunne’s veto, and refers 
the street railway question to the voters. 


The investigating committee of the New 
York Life, in a second report, recom- 
mends the prosecution of the officers of 
the company responsible for the contribu- 
tion of $148,702 to campaign funds, in 
order that this amount may be recovered. 
Mr. McCall declares that he has wronged 
no one, and defends Andrew Hamilton. 
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CRYST AL F 


A 


Triumph ig 
in 


Sugar 
Making! 


Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR" 
. NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE “| 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
e~a2 By grocers everywhere. cx® 








HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN | 
nce ee FOR HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES } 


RN eo | ns IESE SO 
RE Tg | paler pe gnataamantlinesian 869.050: 
wonderfully expressive. A practical new guarded by a management particularly skilled 
mrintles, hatchet ch, crevwora ooks, || i its special line ; paying at present § % div- 
Sired he pubic balre: Ponsaid any addres rascens {| idends, but earning 8%, and consequently in 


hy SPECIAL OFFER: a position to pay larger dividends at any 





I will send my complete series of books: The time. It therefore appeals to every Investor 
Chest, Making Faces, Development of the Neck 4 
Museles, How to Beautify the Eyes, and my Chart whether large or small. 








Course, regular price, $1.25, on reeeipt of $1.00. 


We are particularly desir ‘ i 
‘Address PROF. ANTHONY BARKER y desirous of securing 
School of Physical Culture selling agents of character and ability, who are 











tellin cand NEW YORK City _|| capable of earning from $3,000 to $10,000 a 


—————— | year, The fullest investigation is solicited. 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Probably $300 for you. Have you a name? We want it. The Wood, Harmon & Company 











New Southwest Publishing Co. offers $300 cash for the most suitable 

name for a first-class magazine, devoted to the progress of the great 

Southwest. Send us your suggestion. Write to-day for particulars. FISCAL AGENTS 

NEW SOUTHWEST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 533 Temple ( 
Court, Denver, Colorado. Room 502, 257 Broadway, New York City 





Weighs 
\ 55 Ibs. ! 













ee OBL acs 


Places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY of the WORLD 


Brand new, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. Tear otf the Coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail to us now before you forget it 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive 
an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast 
for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause 
great injury to future sales. 

he reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening be- 
fore your eyes; he carries you with him to see the 
battles of old ; to meet kings arid queens and warriors; 
to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek 
$ { spearmen work havoc with the Persian 








© WESTERN H 
x  NEWSPATER ' 
e ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., 





hordes on the field of Marathon; to know 
Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He 
Brings the combines absorbing interest with su- 


Chicago 
&” Please send without cost 


ad H sample 
> to me RIDPATH samy 





Complete |Preme reliability, and makes the heroes 4® pages and full particulars. 
Set. of history real living men and women, } 
Bala and about them he weaves the rise and fall 1 SRS aM RE PEST Rs BS 8255 
Seiall voune of empires in such a fascinating style that 


Fy ADDRESS. .......ccccccccssececccccessscoes coceee 


You need not clip the coupon if you mention 
cee) THE LITERARY | IGEST 


history becomes intensely interesting. 
Monthly. {900,000 Americans own and love RIDPATH. 
SEND COUPON TO-DAY. 
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HEALTH 


Is of Vital Importance to 


SUCCESS 


When the red blood flows joyously through your 
veins and you feel ‘‘ down to your toes"’ the vim 
and vigor of perfect health, and you feel in prime 
condition all the time and work seems like 
play, success is easy, for whatever task you set 
yourselves to do, that you are bound to accom- 
plish. 

Reform that lazy liver of yours. Free yourself 
from headaches and that dull feeling that hangs 
on until the clock strikes six. 

Won't you be in 
better shape to meet 
competition ? 

Isn’t it of vital 
importance, this 
matter of health? 

Suppose we could 
tell you how to 
secure health and 
feel in prime condi- 
tion all the time with- 
out sacrifice of com- 
3 fort or pleasure, but 
by a simple method of bathing—would you not 
take the trouble to ask for the information ? 

This is precisely what we can do for you. Just 
aline on your part asking for our booklet, ‘‘ The 
What, The Why, The Way,”’ will start you on the 
road to perfect health. 

The book is free. It is the result of years of 
study by Prof. Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D. It tells 
you of a home treatment. It will not interfere 
with your business and it means health and success 
to you, with all that success implies. 

Can you afford not to send for it—and at 
once? 





TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. 48 L., 321 Fifth Ave., New York 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top2| 


ro PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top’ 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 


Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 334% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 




















A simple remedy. Neglect of 
a cold may result in a chronic 
throat trouble. Sold only in boxes. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 





THE [EXICOGRAPHERS, 


. EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 

gas” The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 


“BE. A. W.,” Kingston, Can.—‘‘ Is it correct 
to use the word ‘ enhance’ in the following sen- 
tence? ‘It behooves me to enhance myself’ 
when meaning ‘it is necessary to beautify my- 
self’; also in conversation should one say 
‘Whom are you going with’ or has usage made 
it correct to say ‘ Who are you going with’?” 

(1) It is not. The word ‘ enhance” means 
to ‘“‘ increase or advance as in attractiveness or 
value; to intensify.”” One may enhance beauty 
by wearing becoming attire; that is, attire that 
suits the complexion, figure, and other qualities 
of the wearer so as to produce a pleasing effect. 
To enhance oneself would be to imitate the ex- 
ample of the frog in the well-known fable of the 
frog and the bull. (2) In this sentence the objec- 
tive ‘‘whom ” should be used because it is gov- 
erned by the preposition ‘‘ with.’’ To end a sen- 
tence with a preposition is inelegant. Therefore, 
do not say, ‘‘ Whom are you going with?” Say, 
rather, ‘‘ With whom are you going?” 

“J. W. C.,” Passaic, N. J.—‘‘ Kindly dis- 
tinguish the words envoi from refrain, and let 
me know whether the former is obsolete.” 


The spelling envoi is French, the word is 
Anglicized envoy and designates a postscript to 
or the closing lines of a poem or ballad. The 
term is archaic; that is, no longer in common 
use. A refrain is a phrase or strain repeated at 
intervals, generally regular, in a poem or song. 
As commonly used, the refrain is limited to lyric 
verse. An envoi occurs once as a_ postscript 
after the close of a poem or forms its closing 
lines. In this it differs from a refrain which 
is repeated after each stanza. 

“B. & K.,’’ New York.—‘‘As the dove is em- 


blematic of peace, can you tell us of what the 
swan is emblematic? ” 


The swan is emblematic of literature, poetry, 
and music, and as such it is known as the Bird 
of Apollo and the Bird of Orpheus. 


“E. J. B.,” Bartow, Fla.—The word you seek 
is respire, which means “ to breathe in and out, 
as air.” Your difficulty was, perhaps, due to 
confusion of the verb respire with the noun 
respiration. There is no verb respirate. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, _ill-: Sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
— ee shown by court ci 
ords to be ignorance of 
of self and sex ? i 


| Sexology 


ffl Illustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
— a — Should Have. % 
nowledge a Father Should Impart to Hi 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should _ 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
anlar &@ Mother Should Have. 
Xnowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her D 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. sone 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, : 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B» PHILADELPHIA 


PLECTRO-SILICON 
> SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others, 
‘ pn —- > prove ee peculiar merits— 

or the asking. rocers, druggists and . 
paid 15 cts, rn Aloe , - ies 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts, 


‘*SrLIcon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 






































For Whooping Gough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be placed. <: ole 
in a remedy which fora quar- 
ter century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful 
nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a boon to asth- 
matics. All Druggists. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat F 
Tablets for the irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from us. 10c. in 
stamps, . 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton St., New York 

















DON'T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
Send 25¢ today for pkg. 
(12 plasters) of CORNO 
corn killing plasters 
Removes corns, callous, 
warts. Relieves the pain 
= Facey pom Builds new 
skin. Leaves no sore- 
CORNO REMOVES CORNS ness. Peaceand comfort 
combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or by mail postpaid. 








Sample pkg. (4 plasters), by mail only,10c, 
BEST SUPPLY CO., Sole Mfrs. Dept.27, Joliet, Tl. 
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™ DR. 
i RHEUMATIC CURE 
WILL CONQUER YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending yo: a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice 
by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid 
from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
Write to-day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 267 N. Main St., 

















WHITEHALL’S 






South Bend, Ind. 
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olliers | 


THE NATIONAL. WEERLT®T 


It is the aim of Collier’s to present, in text and picture, 
the panorama of the week; to reflect impartially the 
best contemporary thought, and on its own behalf to 
speak fearlessly without partisanship on all questions 
affecting the nation’s welfare. It aims furthermore to 
print the representative work of present-day writers 
and artists, and to keep always before its readers a 
high, sane, and cheerful ideal of American citizenship. 
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Niagara Falls will be Destroyed 


U ] those who care to do as President Roosevelt suggests assist promptly in a movement to restrain a few citizens 
niess of the United States and Canada who are now rapidly diverting the water for the production of commercial power. 


e a ° ° has succeeded in bringing the threatened desecra- 

The American Civic Association tion to the attention of the whole country. Its 

effort has awakened the United States Government. It has now in its hands the threads of a movement which will certainly 
save the Falls if they are worked into a solid cable by the necessary funds to twist them together. 

ORGANIZED SELF-INTEREST, endeavoring to destroy for the profit of a few this 





natural wonder which belongs to all of us, must be met by ORGANIZED UNSELF- 
Disliaeed Qunemeett 0: he saben of ISHNESS. A campaign of investigation, education, and organization has been 
the American Civie Association, has begun to ascertain the exact facts in respect to the Niagara grab, to present them to 
urged its officers to continue the work the whole country, and to propose such individual and united action as shall seal this 
of awakening the country to the im- great scenic glory forever from desecration. 
minent danger to Niagara, and to thus The American Civic Association exists solely for the purpose of making and 
sustain his action and that required of keeping America beautiful and clean for all its people. It can only continue its 
Congress. organized work as it is supported by those who believe that Niagara should be saved 











and civic righteousness stimulated in all directions. 


THIS IS AN APPEAL FOR HELP 


The International character of the Niagara-salvation campaign, opposed by intrenched corporate interests, entails large expenditures, which 
must increase if the work is to be continued and invigorated. Fifty dollars or more pays fora Life Membership, and two hundred Life Member- 
ships received within four weeks would almost positively assure the success of the Niagara-salvation cffort. Contributions of $25 and $10 and $5 


count up rapidly. Annual membership is but $2, and the important Niagara and general literature of the Association, forming a constant stream of 
helpful experiences and suggestions, is sent to all members, 


—=—=—= 





AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION ; fete 
North American Buildihg, Philadelphia ig to help save Niagara Falls and to aid in 
the general work of the American Civic Association. 


J. HokacE McFARLAnND, President 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 

















FRANKLIN MacVEIGH, Vico. Preshdents I a ceccsccciserninsranurtprsrreiabdanbundaisstae trite 

JAMES PHELAN, 

RoBerT C. OGDEN, Chairman Advisory Committee PS sascncccacaninihcaeatiateassiiiaitn lett ntaiiia, 

CLINTON RoGERs Wooprvurr, Secretary 

Witt1am B, Howtanp, Treasurer _ To American Civic Association, Philadelphia 
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Washable Dress Fabrics for 1906 


AT “THE LINEN STORE” 


The assortment is most comprehensive and beautiful, including all 
the important novelties of the day, both in material and design. 





French Taffeta Batiste, 27 in.,75c. per yard. Sold exclusively by us. 

English, Scotch and French Madras, 32 in., 35, 40, 45, 50c. per yard. 

White Embroidered Hdkf. Linens, 30 in., 90c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.25 per yard. 

White Embroidered Linens, medium weight, 30 in., 75c., 90¢c., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. 

White Embroidered French Piques, 31 in., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 per 
yard. 

White Embroidered Dress Dimities, 31 in., $1.00, $1.10, $1.25 per 
yard. 

White French Embroidered Batiste, 40 in., 85c., $1.10, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75 per yard. 





French Embroidered Openwork Batiste, 48 in., $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.25 per yard. 

Solid Colored Yarn Dyed Dress Linens, 36 in., 50c. per yard: 

Solid Colored Yarn Dyed German Linens, 36 in., 60c. per yard. 


Colored French Costume Linens, 45 in., 75c. per yard; 48 in., 85c. 
per yard. 

Colored French Costume Crash, 45 in., $1.50 per yard. 

Solid Colored Linen Etamines, 27 in., 55, 65, 75c., per yard. 

Black and White Check Linens, 27 in., 40, 50, 60, 65c. per yard. 

Fancy All White Linen Etamines, 27 in., 55c. per yard. 





Also a full line of colors in Rajah Silk and Clifton Bond Taffeta and Taffeta 
Silk Suitings. Mail orders for these goods have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 W. 23d Street, New York 








HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 
54 YEARS 


and are receiving more favy- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 

circumstances can Own a VOS@ piano. We allow 

a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 

deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 

You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 


ae ,VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 




















Typewriter Users! 


Have you seen the 
New Remington Models? 


Have you tried the New 
Remington Escapement? 


If not, then you have yet to know the 
latest ond greatest improvement of the 
writing machine. The New Remington 
Models make easier work and do better 
work and More Work than any type- 
writer has ever done before. 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 


325-327 Broadway 
New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 














